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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 11-14, 1936, 


General Officers 
W. W. Parker, President, Cape 
State Teachers College; W. H. McDonald, ist Vice- 
President, Trenton. Superintendent of Schools; Beulah 
B. Tatman, 2nd Vice-President, Kansas City, Teacher, 
Northeast Jr. High School; Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, 
3rd Vice-President, Troy, State Rural School Supervisor ; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
of Reading Circle Board, Advertising Manager of 
School and Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, 
Editor of School and Community and Associate Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; T. FE. Vaughan, Columbia, Assistant 
Secretary and Business Manager. 


Girardeau, President, 


Executive Committee 
Ethel Hook, Chairman, Kirksville, Director of Libraries, 
State Teachers College; W. W. Parker, Ex-Officio, Cape 
Girardeau, President, State Teachers College; Henry J. 
Gerling, St. Louis, Superintendent of Instruction; Leslie 


H. Bell, Lexington, Superintendent of Schools; Mary 
C. Ralls, Kansas City, Teacher, E. C. White School: John 
W. Edie, Maysville, Superintendent of DeKalb County 
Schools; Alice Pittman, Springfield, Principal, Phelps 


School. 
Legislative Committee 
George Melcher, Chairman, Board of Education Bldg., 


Kansas City, Price L. Collier, Richmond: B. B. Cramer, 
Smithville; John W. Edie, Maysville; Edith Gallagher, 
Roosevelt Jr. High School, St. Joseph; Hattie Gordon, 


5616 Wyandotte, Kansas City; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board of 
Education Bldg., St. Louis; C. H. Hibbard, Ava; L. M. 
Hosman, Cameron; Theo. W. H. Irion, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; W. F. Knox, Jefferson City; B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla; L. O. Litle, Neosho; George R. Loughead, Poplar 
Bluff; D. R. McDonald, Webb City; W. H. MeDonald, 
Trenton; R. G. Russell, Clayton; W. H. Ryle, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Marion Schott, Kirksville; 
Roger Smith, Jefferson City; Kathryn Spangler, Clin 
ton; H. P. Study, Springfield; Blanche Templeton, Rock 
Port; Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson, Charleston: M. B. 
Vaughn, Montgomery City; W. M. Westbrook, Marshall : 
Mary B. Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis; L. E. Ziegler, 
Boonville. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Roscoe V. Cramer, Chairman. Switzer School, 
City; W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, 
bia; Everett Keith, Department 
City. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
Supt. Roy V. Ellise, Chairman, Sikeston; Corinne 
Allison, Humboldt School, Sit. Joseph; Co. Supt. B. W. 
Freiberger, Fulton. 


Reading Circle Board 
County Supt. W. F. Hupe, Chairman, Montgomery 
City; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc; G. M. Cozean, 
St. Louis; President W. W. Parker, Ex-Officio, Cape 
Girardeau; Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jeffer- 
son City. 


Kansas 
Colum 
of Education, Jefferson 


Necrology Committee 


Mrs. Anna L. Swartz, Edina; 1937; W. T. Carring- 
ton, Jefferson City, 1936; H. E. Blaine, Joplin, 1936; 
Beth Kanaga, 5634 Jansen Place, Kansas City, 1936; 
W. F. Pierce, Cardwell, 1937; Florence Cooper, Mullan- 
phy School, St. Louis, 1937; Otis C. Thorburn, Savannah, 
1938; H. W. Leech, Odessa, 1938; Glenn Smith, Salem 


1938. 
Committee on Resolutions 
W. M. Westbrook, Chairman 

First, I. M. Horn, Memphis, 1936; Second, W. M. 
Westbrook. Marshall, 1937: Third, John W. Edie, Mays- 
ville, 1936; Fourth, R. V. Harman, Northeast High 
School, Kansas City, 1937: Fifth, James S. McKee, 101 
W. 39th, Kansas City, 1987; Sixth, Virgil Cheek, Spring- 
field. 1936; Seventh, L. O. Litle. Neosho, 1936; Eighth, 
W. H. Lemmel, Quincy, IIl., 1986: Ninth, C. J. Burger, 
Washington. 1936: Tenth. W. A. Hudson, Deering, 1937; 
Eleventh. Rose Ernst, 2903 Russell, St. Louis, 1937; 
Twelfth, E. S. Lehmann, Kirkwood, 1936; Thirteenth, 
Mary Mockler, 5812 Clemens, St. Louis, 1937; Ex-Officio, 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau and State 
Supt. Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City. 
Salaries and Tenure of Office 

Dean Vest C. Myers, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau. Chairman: County Supt. Hugh Graham 
Trenton; Supt. D. R. McDonald, Webb City. 

Teachers Retirement Fund Committee ; 

Genevieve M. Turk. Searritt School, Kansas City, 
Chairman; Alva L. Allen, Chillicothe; Ward Barnes, 
Normandy: Mrs. Florence D. Begeman, Troy; W. S. 
Bennett, Shelbina: Marian Bissett. Springfield; Stephen 
Blackhurst. St. Charles; C. F. Boyd, Ozark; John L 
3racken, Clayton; C. J. Burger, Washington; Fred L. 
Cole, Potosi; Frankie Connell, Hannibal; Philipine Cre- 
celius, Blewett High School. St. Louis; L. V. Crook- 
shank, Brookfield; Miles Elliff. Lebanon; E. A. Elliott. 
Joplin: Mary Flahive, Scarritt School, Kansas City; 
John W. Gilliland, Aurora; W. H. Guenther, Lexington: 
Stanley Hayden, Kirksville; W. A. Hudson, Deering; 
Pauline A. Humphreys, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg; Fred Keller, Tarkio; W. H. Lemmel, Quincy, Ill; 
C. W. Martin, Kirksville; Don Matthews, Sullivan ; Mabel 
Moberly, State Teachers College, Springfield: H. E 
Robinson, Yeager School. Kansas City; W. E. Rosen- 
stengel, Columbia; R. G. Russell, Clayton; C. H. Sackett, 
Roosevelt High School, St. Louis: W. J. Saupe, l niver- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; L. J. Schultz, Cape Girar- 


deau; C. F. Seotten, Sedalia; E. B. Street, Independents: 


Committee on Teachers 


J. F. Taylor, Kennett; Roy Taylor. Herculaneum ; J. : 
Thompson, Eminence: Calla E. Varner, Central a 
School, St. Joseph: Elizabeth L. White, 321 W. Fift 


Street, Maryville; M. Wray Witten, Versailles; Mary B 
Womack, Dewey School, St. Louis. 
Fact-Finding Committee io 
A. G. Capps. Chairman, University of Mo., Columbia 
P. O. Selby. State Teachers College. Kirksville; Everett 
Keith, State Department of Education, Jefferson City: 
T. E. Vaughan, M. S. T. A. Bldg., Columbia. 
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THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 


because of her Classroom Drills in 


oe 
<< 


this modern Dental Health Practice! 


Ox THAT “day of days” she'll 
have reason to remember with 
gratitude her childhood training 
in gum massage. Her smile will be 
radiant...lovely! And for that love- 
liness shell be indebted to the 
teachers who explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 

For gum massage, so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and 
so widely taught in modern class- 
rooms, is the new way to provide 
the gums with the work 
and stimulation denied 
them by our modern 
menus. 


To keep sound and 
healthy, gums must 
have vigorous work, 
and today’s soft, easily- 
chewed foods rob them 


* Published in the interest of Better Health 













of that work. Naturally, they lose 
their vigor, grow lazy, sensitive— 
betray a tendency to bleed. And 
finally a warning “tinge of pink” 
on the tooth brush reveals the ur- 
gent need of more work, of better 
circulation in the gum walls. 


All over America, classroom 
drills in gum massage bring this 
important message to children. 
The technique is simple and eas- 
ily. taught—its benefits important 
and lasting. The index finger (to 
represent the tooth 
brush) is placed on the 
outside of the jaw and 
then rotated from the 


Tokeepfirmandhealthy, 
children’s gums need far 
more stimulation than 


x they get from today’s 
™~\- soft, creamy foods. 







Gum Massage! 

















a a DRILLS, to or 
IN YOUR CLASS tn brash odes 
user gum massage O° ¢ che jaw! 
fal practice © fon the outside 
finger, placiné 
base of the gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than 
keep teeth clean and sparkling. It 
is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning and strength- 
ening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent ef- 
fects. Let Ipana’s effect on your 
own teeth and gums be the excel- 
lent reason why you bring this 
modern and important dental 
health habit to your own class- 
room—and your own pupils. 


By BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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A Social Order Worthy of Safeguard and Protection 


America’s educational system assures every citizen an education 
—our most potent factor in progress and development. Our 
schools are the envy of the world. In 1933—a depression year— 
three billion dollars were spent in America for education. This 
amount was greater than that spent by all the other countries of 
the world. The United States is the only country in the world to 
put one out of every 116 through college! 


This country has climbed to world leadership in efficient produc- 
tion because the workers have been willing to produce—and the 


employers have been willing to pay. 


This progress is because private initiative and ambition have held 
forth a reward for effort. The worker of today may be the Presi- 
dent, the eminent jurist, the president of a college or the owner 


of the business tomorrow. 


For these reasons educational institutions—the school, pulpit, 
press and radio—must be kept free from the control of autocratic 
government or any selfish interest. Education is making a great 
contribution to the solution of our difficulties and thus insures a 


civilization worthy of every safeguard and protection. 
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A Fine Variety of 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


RICH in SOCIAL SCIENCE VALUES 





A splendid new LA RUE Indian reader 
HOOT-OWL 


Authentic details of American Indian (AlI- 
gonquian) life in the delightful story of a 
New England boy captured by friendly In- 
dians. Pictures in color, by Kate Seredy. 


For Grades 3-4 








A favorite series everywhere 


NATURE AND 
SCIENCE READERS 


Patch and Howe 


Satisfying to the child’s curiosity, 
easy to understand, true to fact, en- 
tertaining to read, and good to look at. 


HUNTING—Grade 1 

OUTDOOR VISITS—Grade 2 

SURPRISES—Grade 3 

THROUGH FOUR SEASONS 
—Grade 4 

SCIENCE AT HOME—Grade 5 

THE WORK OF SCIENTISTS 
—Grade 6 


Today’s leading 
WORK-TYPE READERS 


READING TO 
LEARN 


Yoakam, Bagley, and Knowlton 


LEARNING NEW SKILLS 
GAINING NEW KNOWLEDGE 
EXPLORING NEW FIELDS 
For Intermediate Grades 


Informational reading on subjects re- 
lated to contemporary life, supple- 
menting the content of curricular 
studies without in any way duplicat- 
ing them. Indispensable for the study 
|of civics, history, and science, etc., and 
| for remedial reading purposes as well, 
| by shifts in grade placement. 




















Child life in modern Japan 
KITES AND KIMONOS 
Hedrick and Van Noy 
A surprising amount of information about 
modern Japan in pleasing little stories about 
everyday life of two children of Tokyo. 
Pictures by a Japanese artist. 
For Grades 3-4 
Two new DEARBORN readers 
WINTERTIME 


Second Reader 
Country life and winter sports as Ann and 
Kitten-Kat spend a winter vacation with 
their farm friends. Pictures in color. 

CITY FRIENDS 

Third Reader 
A visit to the city and all it offers; fine 
material for acquainting children early with 
habits and customs of many foreign nation- 
alities. Pictures in color. 


Excellent first-year material of the 
most interesting type 


NICK AND DICK 


Primer 


FUN WITH NICK AND DICK 
First Reader 
Gates, Baker, and Peardon 

Each easy enough to be read concurrently 
with the related basal reader. Ideal intro- 
ductory material on city life, nature study, 
pets, foreign friends of the city, character 
education, etc. Attractively illustrated in 
color. 

First- and second-year HEALTH READERS 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT 
First Reader 


HAPPY DAYS 


Second Reader 
Charters, Smiley, and Strang 
Delightful, realistic stories of everyday 
ways to live healthfully. Food, rest, clean- 
liness, play, and exercise are emphasized. 
Colored pictures. 


For further information about any 
of these modern readers, write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
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GROUP INSURANCE CONTRACT 
RENEWED 


HE Missouri State Teachers Association Group 

Insurance is now under a continuing contract, 
and on a seemingly permanent basis. The original 
five-year agreement with the North American Life 
Insurance of Chicago which will terminate on June 
first, nineteen hundred thirty-seven, has been re- 
newed for an indefinite period. It can be terminated 
only by the Association. ,The company retains only 
the right to adjust rates on the basis of experience. 
The Teachers Association can keep the insurance 


as long as the rates are satisfactory. 


The new contract varies from the old only with 
reference to termination time and the total and per- 
manent disability clause which will be eliminated 
after June first, 1937. 





Teachers should not be misled by statements 
that the present contract may not be renewed. It 


has already been renewed. 
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M.S. 1. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


EMBERS of the Missouri State Teachers Association under 60 years of 
age and in good health are entitled to make application for M. S. T. A. 
group insurance. The rates quoted below are for $1000 of insurance. 


If 16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
If 17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
If 18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
If 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
If 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
If 21 years of age the cost will be $5.47. 
If 22 years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
If 23 years of age the cost will be $5.64. 
If 24 years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
If 25 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
If 26 years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
If 27 years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
If 28 years of age the cost will be $5.88. 
If 29 years of age the cost will be $5.90. 
If 30 years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
If 31 years of age the cost will be $5.95. 
If 32 years of age the cost will be $5.98. 
If 33 years of age the cost will be $6.06. 
If 34 years of age the cost will be $6.15. 
If 35 years of age the cost will be $6.26. 
If 36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
If 37 years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
If 38 years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
If 39 years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
If 40 years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
If 41 years of age the cost will be $7.68. 
If 42 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
If 43 years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
If 44 years of age the cost will be $8.99. 
If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 


Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy). 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia. Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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Book Review 
ART STORIES, BOOK THREE, recently from 
the Seott, Foresman Press carries for- 
ward the excellent quality of the first 
two volumes. 

Book One, written for the youngest readers, 
introduces the color world through inter- 
est in the rainbow. Its colors are found 
by the children in many combinations close 
about them. As the story continues the read- 
er discovers beauty in many forms and ap- 
plications, including clothing, housebuilding, 
and furnishing, tying Christmas bundles, etc., 
and a broad foundation is laid for future 
development in art appreciation. 

Book Two continues the research and dis- 
covers the mysteries of mixing and modifying 
colors, together with their use in designs for 
various purposes. House planning, building 
and furnishing are continued on a higher level. 

Book Three carries color study into the 
realm of intermediate color and emphasizes 
sketching and figure drawing. 

This series opens up the whole field of art 
appreciation in a most delightful way. The 
authors have been most successful in the selec- 
tion and organization of material and the 
publishers equally successful in the fine use 
f color printing. Reprints of well selected 
masterpieces are generously used in all three 
books and are set without title or artist’s 
name, allowing the picture to make its per- 
sonal appeal unhindered by description. 

—Contributed. 





A REPORT ON ART EDUCATION 


The Federated Council on Art Education has 
recently published a report on art education in 
the high schools of the United States which is 
an examination of the entire field of art educa- 
tion in the high schools of the country writ- 
ten in such a manner as to be of assistance tc 
school administrators, and supervisors and 
teachers of art in the high schools. The six 
questions discussed are: 


1. What do leading men and women believe 
to be the value of art as a social move- 
ment, and the value of art education as 
a public school subject ? 

2. What do high school pupils report that 
they learned from courses in art? 

3. What do high school pupils report to be 
the function of art in the home? 

4. What do art students in higher institu- 

tions estimate that they have received 

trom their high school art courses ? 

What does the special art school estimate 

to be the success of the high school pre- 

paratory art courses? 

6. What does the high school art teacher es- 
timate to be the success of high school 
preparatory art courses? 

The report was prevared by a special cam- 
mittee of the Federated Council on Art Edu- 
cation and may be secured for 60c from this 
organization at 745 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ol 
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FIRST known printed book was ‘Diamond 
Sutra.”” It was printed in Japan by Wang Chieh 
in A.D. 868, from hand-carved wood blocks. 


a al 


DR. CHARLES MAYO of the Mayo 
Clinic says, in the Introduction to the new 
HEALTHY LiFe Series: “It is a pleasure to 
recommend this series to educators, to parents, 
and to children themselves” . . . HEALTHY 
Bopres, HEALTHY GROWING, KEEPING WELL, 
by Fowlkes and Jackson, for Grades 3, 4, and 5. 


th te al 


MISS LIBERTY will be fifty, October 28. 
Nationally commemorated will be the golden 
anniversary of the dedication of Bartholdi’s 
giant statue of Liberty, gift of the French 
people, on Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 
~~ 
YUST published: a world history for the first 
year of high school—On THE Roap To Civi- 
LIZATION, by Heckel and Sigman. How should 
it be rated? Well, the grading standards of 
olives in California are: medium, large, larger, 
mammoth, jumbo, giant, colossal, and super- 
colossal. In merit, THE Roap To CIvILiza- 
TION is distinctly super-colossal. May we send 
you descriptive literature? 
“_—_ 
THERE are about 3,000 individual lan- 
guages in the world. English, spoken by at 
least 220,000,000 people, easily leads them all. 
a ae 
NO two zebras ever have the same mark- 
ings. (See article on Larger Wild Animals in 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots.) And no two publishers’ diction- 
aries are alike. Newest member of a famous 
dictionary family: THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS (list price, $1.28). 
tt al 
FOUR nations and eight states have claimed 
jurisdiction over Colorado at various times. 
ot 
NOW ready—the only workbooks based on 
the new scientific grade placement of arithmetic 
topics: THE NEw CURRICULUM WORKBOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC. Or, for schools following the 
traditional grade placement, THE NEw TrI- 
ANGLE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL EXER- 
CISES IN ARITHMETIC. Other Winston work- 
books are available in reading, dictionary, 
algebra, geometry, English, French, and Latin. 


The JOHN CVV EH wey COMPANY 


~——— 2 
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SUPPORT AMEND- 
MENT 3. IT WILL . 
SUPPORT YOU. 

Y DEAR TEACHER, if you will 
! support Amendment No. 3, it will 
lead to legislation that will help to 
support you when you reach the age 
for retirement. Remember, however, 
that supporting it means more than 
simply voting for it. It means getting 
all your friends who are voters to vote 
for it, too. 

We are desperately in earnest in 
urging you to render the Amendment 
this kind of support, because so long 
as our State Constitution forbids the 
use of public funds in such a cause 
nothing can be done toward putting 
Missouri and Missouri schools on a 
par with other states in this regard. 
This step must be taken. So, go to 
work now at the task of lining up your 
friends to vote ‘‘YES’’ on Amend- 
ment No. 3. 

At this stage of the campaign things 
look encouraging. Your Retirement 
Fund Committee under the leader- 
ship of Miss Genevieve Turk is busy 
with plans for putting the proposi- 
tion up to the voters in the strong- 
est possible light. The Parent-Teacher 
Association is actively supporting it, 
and Mrs. P. H. Crane, Legislative 
Chairman, is giving much of her time 
to effective work for the measure. It 
has been endorsed by the state plat- 
form of the Republican Party and by 
the State Democratic Women’s Club. 
We are assured of the support of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
League of Women Voters, the Federa- 











tion of Women’s Clubs, and other or- 
ganizations. We know of no organized 
opposition. 

However, all of these encouraging 
details are insufficient to overcome a 
lazy, lethargic timidity on the part 
of teachers themselves. One thing we 
lacked in the last campaign and that 
was the assertive, aggressive, and 
sincere support of rural teachers all 
over the State. Rural communities 
which had this sort of support carried 
the proposal. But such areas were too 
few. 

You, even if you are the humblest, 
most timid and youngest teacher in 
the State, have friends who will vote 
‘*YES”’ because you ask them to and 
point out a few simple reasons for 
your request. On another page you 
will find some of the most obvious 
arguments for this Amendment and 
also arguments for a retirement plan. 
Read these thoughtfully, use them 
when necessary. But ask your friends 
to vote ‘‘YES’’. You’ll be surprised 
and pleased at the results. 


Twenty-five thousand teachers with 
their minds centered, from now until 
the polls close, on the objective of 
earrying Amendment No. 3 can carry 
it. You have influence. You have 
friends. Otherwise you would not be 
a teacher. 

Will you use your strength to sup- 


port a cause that means so much to 
the children of Missouri? 
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TWO 
SLOGANS 


HAT IS YOUR slogan? Not the 

one you advertise, but the one you 
use—the one which really motivates 
your action. Is it ‘‘I do all I can,”’ 
or ‘‘I do as little as possible?’’ We 
are happy that a very large percent- 
age of the teachers, nearly all of them, 
adopt the former. These teachers 
have identified themselves with their 
organization. They are ready to co- 
operate with, which means to work 
with, their fellow teachers in com- 
munity, district, and state associa- 
tions. 

First, they are enrolled in their pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Second, they are ready to give a 
reasonable part of their time for the 
welfare of all teachers. 

Third, they control their personal 
likes and dislikes so that these are 
not allowed to hinder the general 
good. They can submerge personali- 
ties for the good of the group. 
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Fourth, they can see the big objec- 
tive in true perspective and are pa- 
tient to take the necessary intermedi- 
ary steps toward this objective. 

It is the work of such teachers that 
has brought us thus far toward our 
educational goal. Every advance, 
every development, every improve- 
ment in general education can be 
traced to the work of this type of 
teacher. 

If and when Missouri establishes a 
retirement law, when our State sup- 
ports the 1931 School Law in full, 
when all children have equal educa- 
tional opportunities, when teachers 
are better qualified and better paid 
and have security of tenure, and when 
the world is made a better world, it 
will be because of these teachers whose 
everyday work is motivated by ‘‘I do 
all I can,’’ and in spite of the in- 
cubuses who call themselves teachers 
but who simply hang themselves onto 
the profession and take what the work 
of others give, and who do as little as 
possible. 





Arguments For Proposed Amendment No!3 


The Proposed Amendment 

“Nothing in the Constitution shall be 
construed as prohibiting payments, from 
any public funds, into a fund or funds, 
for paying benefits, upon retirement, dis- 
ability, or death, to persons employed and 
paid out of any public fund, for educa- 
tional services, their beneficiaries, or their 
estates.” 

By voting for this amendment you will 
vote for the removal of a prohibition writ- 
ten into Missouri’s Constitution sixty-one 
years ago. 

You will vote against a barrier which 
effectively prohibits the people of Missouri 
from considering the taking of an action 
which all other states, save one, are free 
to take if they consider it wise. 

You will vote to free the people of Mis- 


souri to do, if and when they want to, 

what 41 of the states have done in what 

they believe to be the interests of the 

public, the children, and the schools of 

their respective commonwealths. 

The Following Should Be Clear In The 
Minds of Every Voter 

1. Amendment No. 3 is not a Retire- 
ment Law. 

2. Its passage will not change the pres- 
ent status of any person with respect to 
retirement provisions. 

3. All its passage can mean is that the 
people of Missouri and the legislative 
bodies of Missouri will be free to consider 
the possible benefits of retirement pro- 
visions and make laws providing for re 
tirement if they deem such action bene- 
ficial to themselves. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND * 
TEACHER RETIREMENT LAWS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

N 1896 THE first state teacher retire- 
ment system was established. Since 
that date much progress has been made 
until at the present time there are few 
states that have utterly disregarded this 
need. State-wide teacher retirement laws 
are in effect today in the following states: 


Arizona Montana 
California Nevada 
Connecticut New Jersey 
District of Columbia New York 
Illinois North Dakota 
Indiana Ohio 
Maine Pennsylvania 
Maryland Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Michigan Virginia 
Minnesota Washington 
Wisconsin 
Local retirement systems, covering 


teachers in specified cities, are also in 
effect in twelve’ of the states listed above 
and fifteen additional states. In general, 
about 60% of the nation’s 854,000 public 
elementary and secondary teachers are 
covered. 

‘Three more have been added since publica- 
tion of this Bulletin. 

A SOUND RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR 
EVERY STATE 

1. It attracts able young people to the 
profession. Today children are being 
taught to consider future possibilities of 
acareer before adopting it. Young people 
with sufficient native ability to make good 
teachers may be expected to exercise fore- 
sight and avoid a field of service which 
promises neither a large reward during 
active service nor security in old age. Too 
great a strain should not be placed on the 
missionary spirit. Many young people 
would be willing to enter the teaching 
field even though it promises a smaller 
income than others, if in addition they 
did not have to face the possibility of de- 
pendent old age. 

2. It increases the efficiency of the 
teacher. If the period of a teacher’s ef- 
fective service is not to be seriously re- 
es 

*The remaining part of this article is taken 
from a pamphlet published by The National 
Ed. Assn., June, 1931. 
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duced, unnecessary worry must be 
avoided. Enthusiasm and optimism are 
essential to the best teaching. A mind 
harassed by fear of the future does not 
usually possess these qualities. 

3. It makes it possible for a teacher to 
increase his usefulness in service. The 
danger of getting into a “rut” threatens 
every teacher. The teacher’s work is with 
immature minds. He misses some of the 
stimulus of contact with those of equal or 
superior intellect. Without a teacher re- 
tirement system, additional study, travel, 
and similar self-improvement are often 
delayed too long. With retirement annuity 
guaranteed, the teacher may establish the 
habit of regularly investing a part of his 
income in improving his effectiveness in 
the classroom through study and travel, 
without the fear of endangering the com- 
fort of his declining years. 

4. It makes it unnecessary for a teacher 
to continue in service after his effective- 
ness has been reduced. A teacher grown 
old in service is not anxious to continue 
in the schoolroom, but under present con- 
ditions must either do so or accept charity. 
When confronted with this alternative he 
appeals to the sentiment of school boards 
and school officials, and exerts pressure 
in order to retain his position. 

5. It frees school boards from discharg- 
ing one who has rendered good and valued 
service. Years of self-sacrificing service 
and effectiveness of a teacher’s work in 
his early career exercise strong appeals. 
School boards are human; therefore, the 
aged teacher, no matter how feeble, is 
seldom dismissed though the mark of his 
disability is left upon the plastic children 
under his control. School boards should 
not have to make such a choice. They 
should be free to employ none but com- 
petent teachers, and the presence of a 
sound retirement law makes this possible. 

6. It prevents rapid turnover in the 
teaching profession. The idealism of 
youth prompts many young people of un- 
usual capacity to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. The large number of such people 
who leave teaching for other work, not 
necessarily more congenial, but more re- 
munerative, is discouraging to those anxi- 
ous to keep the schools at a high level 
of efficiency. The deciding factor in many 
of these cases is not the fact that the 
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economic return during active service is 
small, but that it is impossible to save 
enough to provide for old age. The desire 
to render teaching service becomes less 
powerful than the fear of reaching old 
age in a dependent condition. 

7. It increases the dignity of the teach- 
ing profession. Large numbers of capable 
young people cannot be expected to adopt 
a profession, the service of which is so 
lightly valued by society that its mem- 
bers are often found destitute in old age. 
They wonder if they in turn, when old 
age overtakes them, will have to linger on 
rendering constantly less efficient service 
due to the impairment of faculties. 

8. It protects the public from the waste 
of school plants manned by superannuat- 
ed teachers. The wastefulness of a fac- 
tory, equipped with expensive machinery, 
but not producing up to capacity, is readily 
recognized. The product of a school— 
education and training for children—is 
less easily measured than that of a fac- 
tory. The waste of providing and equip- 
ping a schoolroom and then manning it 
with a superannuated teacher—incapable 
of turning out a sound educational prod- 
uct—is more serious than when a factory 
under produces. Poor workmanship in a 
‘ gchoolroom misshapes human lives. 


WHO PAYS THE COST OF TEACHER 
RETIREMENT? 


The cost of a retirement system should 
be met jointly by the teacher and by the 
public. Everyone of the recently enacted 
laws embody this principle. The retire- 
ment allowance of one who serves 35 
years may be met in the following way: 
the deductions of the teacher’s salary pay 
one-fourth of the cost, interest accumu- 
lations on this salary deduction pay one- 
fourth, the public’s appropriations pay 
one-fourth, and the interest accumulations 
on the public’s appropriations pay one- 
fourth of the cost of retirement allow- 
ance. 

Under no circumstances should the 
funds deposited by one teacher be used to 
pay the annuities of another teacher. 
Each teacher’s deposits should be con- 
sidered a savings account and should al- 
ways be available in some form in case a 
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teacher leaves service prior to regular 
superannuation retirement. 


INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT RE- 
GARD RETIREMENT SYSTEMS AS 
GOOD BUSINESS 


Retirement of employees as a means of 
safeguarding efficiency has long been rec- 
ognized by hundreds of leading industrial 
concerns of the country, among which are 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. and Associated Companies, Armour 
and Co., the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


The Federal Government, a number of 
states, and numerous local communities 
have likewise recognized that a sound re- 
tirement system for employees is an 
economy measure of real importance. 


A PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 


Sound retirement legislation contributes 
largely towards professionalizing the 
teaching position, and should be sup- 
ported by every teacher as his professional 
duty. 

A united teaching force is necessary to 
secure enactment of a sound retirement 
law, or a revision of one financially in- 
adequate. 


Petty disputes and individual interests 
must be submerged in the larger benefits, 
and the decisions of controversial points 
should be unanimously supported. 


A PROGRAM FOR LAYMEN 


Laymen must remember that teacher 
retirement legislation offers a means of 
increasing the efficiency of the schools. 

Inasmuch as the benefit to the public of 
teacher retirement laws far surpasses any 
benefit to teachers, it is the public-spirited 
duty of every citizen to see that his 
schools have the advantage of sound re- 
tirement legislation for teachers. 


By whole-hearted support of such legis- 
lation through public addresses and club 
discussions every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity to give his children the benefit of 
alert, progressive, happy, professional- 
minded teachers. 
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DISTRICT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAMS 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, 


Kirksville, Oct. 15, 16. 





shaw, Canton 





A. L. Crow 


PROGRAM 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, October 15, 9:30 A. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. Alva L. Crow, Presiding 
9:30 Music—Music Department, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College 
Invocation—Rev. Edgar L. Knight, 
Pastor, Christian Church, Kirksville 
9:45 Welcome—President Eugene Fair 
Response—Mr. Alva L. Crow, Presi- 
dent of the Association 
10:00 “Streamlining Education”—Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Past President of the National Ed- 
ucation Association 
“Teacher Retirement Legislation in 
Missouri”—Mrs. P. H. Crane, Kansas 
City, Mo., State Legislative Chairman 
of the Missouri Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
“Twentieth Century Pioneers”—Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Minister and Lec- 
turer, New York City 


10:45 


11:15 





DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, October 15 


Rural and Elementary Education 

1:30 P. M. 
Junior High School Auditorium 
Mr. N. W. Rickhoff, Presiding 
“General Versus Particular Ideas in 
Arithmetic”—Dr. Walter W. Hart, 
University of Wisconsin 
“Teaching a Country School”—Miss 
Agnes Samuelson 


Officers 


President, Supt. A. L. Crow, Monroe City 

First Vice-President, Chas. F. Kirby, Atlanta 

Second Vice-President, Merle T. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dean L. A. Eubank, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville 


Executive Committee: 
Davis Acuff, Shelbina 
Harold Fisher, Huntsville 
Hildred Spencer, Milan 
L. W. Van Laningham, Kirksville 





Brad- 








L. A. Eubank 


Business Education 

1:30 P. M. 
Room 104, Library Building 
Miss Effie Dossey, Presiding 
“Fitting Business Education to the 
Community Needs”—Mr. C. R. Rine- 
hart, Principal, Macon High School 
“The Post-Graduate Student in Com- 
mercial Subjects in the High Schools 
of Missouri”—Miss £stelle Popham, 
teacher, Kirksville Senior High School 
“A Syllabus for Consumer Business 
Education”—Miss Mayme E. Magill, 
Senior High School, Jefferson City 

3:00 P. M. 
Business Show—Ground Floor, Library 
Building, Exhibit and demonstration of 
office machines 





Music 
1:30 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. J. L. Biggerstaff, Presiding 
“Chamber Music Program,” Music De- 
partment, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 





Home Economics 
1:30 P. M. 
Room 314, Science Hall 


Mrs. Dorothy Sens Lewis, Presiding 


Program to be arranged 





School Administration 
1:30 P. M, 
Room 203, Library Building 
Mr. W. S. Bennett, Presiding 
“Steps Toward Educational Recovery” 
—Dr. John Rufi, University of Missouri 
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8:00 
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Mathematics and Science 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 201, Library Building 
Mr. G. H. Jamison, Presiding 
“Objectives of Secondary Mathematics’ 
—Dr. Walter W. Hart, University of 
Wisconsin 


, 





Language and Literature 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 101, Library Building 
Miss Nona Axtell, Presiding 
“Intensifying Ideals and Ideas in Lit- 
erature”—Miss Nan E. Wade, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College 





Fine Arts 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 302, Science Hall 
Mrs. Cleo Evans, Presiding 
Art exhibit and demonstrations 








Agriculture 
3:00 P. M. 
Room 308, Science Hall 
Mr. William M. Hedges, Presiding 
Program to arranged 





Schoolmasters Club Banquet 
Thursday, October 15, 6:00 P. M. 
Masonic Temple 
East Harrison Street, Two Blocks East 
of Public Square 
Sixty-five cents a plate 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, October 15, 8:00 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. Chas. F. Kirby, Presiding 
Music—All-District High School Band 
Mr. R. E. Valentine, Director 





8:30—Address, Mr. Lloyd W. King, State 


9:00 


9:30 


Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 
City 

“Wild Life Conservation and Its Re- 
lationship to Education”—Mr. E. Syd- 
ney Stephens, President of the Resto- 
ration and Conservation Federation of 
Missouri, Columbia Mo. 

Address—Dr. W. W. Parker, President 
of the State Teachers College, Cape 


10:45 


9:00 


9:15 


10:00 


1:00 
1:30 


Girardeau, and President of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association 
Free Picture Show, Courtesy of the 
Kirksville Chamber of Commerce. (Get 
your ticket at the secretary’s desk 
when you register.) 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 16, 9:00 A. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 


Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw, Presiding 


Music—Kirksville High School 
Invocation—Rev. B. N. Covert, Pastor, 
Presbyterian Church, Kirksville 
“The Citizen and His Country”— 
Frances Perkins, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Symposium 
(a) “Is a World War Imminent”— 
Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis 
(b) “What Can America Do About 
It?”—Bishop William Scarlett, 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis 
(c) “The Causes for War’”—Dr. 
George M. Gibson, Pastor First 
Congregationalist Church, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 16, 1:00 P. M. 
Kirk Auditorium 
Mr. Alva L. Crow, Presiding 
Music—All-District Rural School 
Chorus 
“The Dreams of America”—Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman 


2:15—“The Evolution of Social and Welfare 


3:00 


Programs”—Secretary Frances Per- 
kins 

“Seven League Boots’”—Richard Halli- 
burton, World Traveler and Adven- 
turer, Author of “The Royal Road to 
Romance,” “New Worlds to Conquer, 
and “The Glorious Adventure” 








FOOTBALL GAME 
730 P. M. 
Northeast Missouri Teachers vs. South- 
west Missouri Teachers 











HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU 
IN THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION, NOV. 11-14, 1936? 


Remember that the business of Your Association is transacted by the 
Assembly of Delegates elected by the various community associations in the 


State. 


Be sure that your delegates have been properly elected and certified to 
the State Secretary E. M. Carter, Columbia, Missouri. 
Your delegates must be elected before 


November first is the dead-line. 


that date. 
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he Mis- 
on . . . a 
te} Central Missouri Teachers Association, 
ce. (Get 
S desk Warrensburg, Oct. 15, 16. 
Officers 
ng President, Fred B. House, Warrensburg 
Vice-President, Gordon Renfrow, Boonville 
Pastor, Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, State Teachers Col- 
le ‘ lege, Warrensburg 
— ig Secretary, Fred W. Urban, State Teachers Col- 
a lege, Warrensburg 
ste: Executive Committee: 
= Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg 
se wi Fred B. House, Warrensburg 
serman, Gordon Renfrow, Boonville 
About 
carlett, Fred B. House Fred W. Urban 
al, St. 
. Thursday Morning, October 15 Friday Morning, October 16 
, Web- General Session P et General Session 
8:45-9 :00—Music ° :00-9 :15—Opening : 
9-00-9 -15__ : 9:15-10:00—Address, State Superintendent 
9:00 9:15—Opening Lloyd W. King 
cane ee S See 10:00-10:45—Address, Dr. W. W. Parker, ; 
| 10:45-11:30—Address, Dr. Morris Fishbein near etdhecee fh ace nalyne gy so 
School f County Meetings bao 4 ote Sunahann Resesietien 7 
“Rabbi |) OUmtY Meetings will start at 11:00 o'clock ——_19:45.11:30—Address, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
. Thursday Afternoon Friday Afternoon 
Velfare 2:00—The following groups will hold meet- General Session 
Per- ings: Administrators, High School, 1:30-2:00—Business Meeting 
Elementary School, Rural School, Eng- _—2:00-2:45—-Address, Mrs. P. H. Crane, State 
Halli- lish, Social Science, Music, Physical Legislative Chairman of the Missouri 
A dven- Education, Industrial Arts Branch of the National Congress of 
oad to 4:00—Meeting of the Central Missouri High Parents and Teachers 
quer, School Athletic Association 2:45-3:30—Address, Miss Agnes Samuelson, 
6:00—Dinner Meeting of Central Missouri State Superintendent of Public In- 
ee 3:90-4160 District Orchest d Chorus 
er" :30-4 :00—Distric rchestra an orus, 
Thursday Evening Directed by Paul R. Utt, Professor of 
South- General Session Music, Central Missouri State Teach- 
8:00—Essig’s Orchestra ers College 
RAILROAD RATES TO THE BIG STATE CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY, 
NOV. 11 to 14. 
ie 
e Round trip first-class tickets will be available at approximately 2c per 
mile each way, and round trip coach tickets will be available at approximately 
oO | 1.8c per mile each way. Both classes of tickets will have a return limit of 30 
days in addition to the date of sale, and can be purchased without the use 
of identification certificates. 
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Northwest Missouri Teachers Association. 


Maryville, Oct. 15, 16. 


Fairfax 
Hopkins 
Pattonsburg 
Maryville 


lege, Maryville 
Executive Committee: 





Officers 


President, Supt. Fred Keller, Tarkio 
First Vice-President, Supt. William E. Booth, 


Second Vice-President, 
Third Vice-President, Supt. 
Secretary, Bert Cooper, State Teachers College, 


Treasurer, Hubert Garrett, State Teachers Col- 


Miss Florence Seat, 


Claud Thompson, 





Alva L. Allen, Chillicothe 


Fred Keller 


John W. 


Edie, Maysville 


Bert Cooper 


Harvey Watson, King City 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, October 15 
9:30 o’clock 
College Auditorium 
Mr. Fred L. Keller, President 
The Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 


Presiding 
9:30 Invocation—The Reverend W. S. In- 
sley, Pastor, Presbyterian Church, 
Maryville. 
9:35 Music—The Northwest Missouri State 


Teachers College Conservatory of 
Music, Mr. LaVerne Irvine, Director 
Address—“My Profession’”—Mr. Fred 
L. Keller, President. 
Address—“Popular Fallacies”—Mr. W. 
W. Parker, President of the Southeast 
State Teachers College; President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

Address—“The Evolution of Social and 
Welfare Programs’—The Honorable 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C 

Announcements and Adjournment. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Afternoon, October 15 
1:15 o’clock 
College Auditorium 
Mr. William Booth, First Vice-President 
The Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 
Presiding 
1:15 Music—The Northwest Missouri State 


9:50 
10:10 


10:50 


11:50 





Teachers College Conservatory of 
Music 
1:30 Address—Mr. Lloyd W. King; State 


Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 
City, Missouri 

Adjournment to Joint Session of all 
Departmental Sections, College Audi- 
torium 


2:15 





THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, October 15 
7:45 o’clock 
College Auditorium 
Mr. Uel W. Lamkin, President 
The Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Presiding 
7:45 Music—The Northwest Missouri Dis- 
trict High School Band conducted by 
Mr. LaVerne Irvine, Director of the 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College Conservatory of Music 
Address—“Twentieth Century Pio- 
neers”—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Min- 
ister and Lecturer, New York City 
9:45 Announcements and adjournment 


8:15 





“HOMECOMING” 

9:30 Reception and Dance—West Library 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, October 16 
8:30 o’clock 


College Auditorium 
Miss Florence Seat, Second Vice-President 
The Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 
Presiding 

Music—The Northwest Missouri Dis- 
trict High School Band, Mr. LaVerne 
Irvine, Conductor 

Address—Mr. Truman G. Reed, Prin- 
cipal of the Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Address—Mrs. P. H. Crane, Legisla- 
tive Chairman of the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


8:30 


9:00 


9:50 


10:20 Address—“Mexico as Seen by Two 
Naturalists”’— Mr. T. E. Musselman, 
Naturalist, Quincy, Illinois 

11:10 Annual Business Meeting of the North- 


west Missouri Teachers Association 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 
1:00 o’clock 
College Auditorium 


Mr. Claude K. Thompson, Third Vice-President 
The Northwest Missouri Teachers Association 
Presiding 
1:00 Music—The Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College Conservatory of 

Music 

Introduction of New Association Of- 
cers by Mr. Fred Keller. 
Address—“What Teachers Can and 
Cannot”—Dr. F. B. Knight, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Iowa 
Announcements and Adjournment to 
Departmental Sessions. 


1:10 
1:15 


2:15 





COUNTY MEETINGS 


Thursday Afternoon, October 15 
1:00 o’clock 


The various county organizations of the dis- 
trict will meet at 1:00 o’clock. The county 
superintendents and officers of the Associa- 
tion should urge all teachers to attend these 
meetings. They will be short and over in 
ample time for the General Session at 1:15 
o’clock. 

The teachers of the various counties wil] 
meet in the following rooms: 


IE cousins SS EEE 318 
BMRINOR «<<..5. 327 = Livingston ----- 324 
Buchanan ------ ee BOE <nccccusn 325 
Caldwell ------- 221 Nodaway Auditorium 
ee ae) SE iKscenanmec 102 
Clay ---------.. 301 Ray ------------ 103 
0S ae .— TEC —EEeeE 303 
Werth .....-<< 224 Grundy -------- 306 
an 125 Harrison ------- 316 
Daviess ------ Social Hall 





DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 

Thursday Afternoon, October 15 

Session of all Departmental Sections 
2:30 o’clock 


College Auditorium 
Dr. J. C. Miller, Dean of the Faculty 
The Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Presiding 


Joint 


2:30 Music—The Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College Conservatory of 
_ Music 
2:45 Address—“The Citizen and his Coun- 
try”—The Honorable Frances Perkins, 
_ Secretary of Labor 
3:45 Adjournment 
Demonstration 
4:00 Department of Physical Education, 


Gymnasium. Conducted by Miss Helen 
Haggerty, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Women’s Physical Education, 
The Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College 





DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 
Rural School Section 
2:30 o’clock 
College Auditorium 
Mr. Ray McPike, Chairman 
Presiding 


2:30 Opening Exercise 

3:00 Address—“Life Histories of Missouri 
Birds and What They Mean to our 
Crops”—Mr. T. E. Musselman. 

4:00 Business Meeting (Submit report of 


meeting to Mr. Cooper, Room 212) 
Mr. Ray Dice, State Rural School Inspector, 
will hold individual conferences (Room 325) 
with rural teachers who wish to discuss their 
teaching problems with him. 
Elementary School Section 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 
2:30 o’clock 
West Library 
Miss Mary Frances Barbour, Chairman 
Presiding 
2:30 Opening Exercise 
2:40 Demonstration in Language—pupils 0° 
the Northwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers College Elementary School 


3:00 Address—“‘Art in the Elementary 
School,” Miss Lilliam Weyl, Kansas 
City. 

3:20 Address—“Is There a Royal Road to 
Learning ?”—Dr. F. B. Knight, State 
University of Iowa 

4:00 Business Meeting (Submit report of 


meeting to Mr. Cooper, Room 212) 


High School Section 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 
2:20 o’clock 
Social Hall 
Mr. Homer D. Williams, Chairman 
Presiding 


2:20 Short Business Meeting (Submit re- 
port to Mr. Cooper, Room 212) 

2:30 Adjournment to Join Meeting of the 
High School and College Sections, So- 
cial Hall 

College Section 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 
2:20 o’clock 
Room 201 
Dr. H. G. Dildine, Chairman 
Presiding 

2:20 Short Business Meeting (Submit re- 
port of meeting to Mr. Cooper, Room 
212) 

2:30 Adjournment to Joint Meeting of the 


College and High School Sections, So- 
cial Hall 
Joint Session 
College and High School Sections 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 
2:30 o’clock 
Social Hall 
Mr. Homer D. Williams, Chairman 
High School Section 
Presiding 
2:30 Opening Exercise 
2:40 Address—‘Policies of the State De- 
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3:10 
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partment of Education”’—Mr. R. T. 
Scobee, Chief Clerk and Director of 
the High School Supervision, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City 
Address—Mr. Truman G. Reed, Prin- 
cipal of the Wichita High School East 
Adjournment 
Department of Commerce 

Friday Afternoon, October 16 

2:30 o’clock 

Room 224 
Mr. Vance Geiger, Chairman 

Presiding 


Program to be arranged 


DEPARTMENT OF 





AGRICULTURE 
Friday Afternoon, October 16 


2:30 o’clock 
Room 221 





COMMUNITY 


Mr. R. T. Wright, Chairman 
Presiding 
1. Round Table Discussion: Revision of the 
State Course of Study 
(a) Three minute discussions: 
(1) Objectives in Teaching High 
School Agriculture 
Floyd Houghton, Rosendale High 


School 
(2) Units to be offered 
Lewis H. Wallace, Clearmont 


High School 
(3) Methods of Organization 
J. W. Pierce, Skidmore High 
School 
(4) Outside Activities 
Irvin Stanley, 
School 
(b) General Discussion 
(c) Business Meeting 


Sheridan High 








Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, 


Cape Girardeau, Oct. 22, 23. 








Officers 


President, Medford D. Robbins, Fredericktown 

First Vice-President, Miss Alma Schrader, May 
Greene School, Cape Girardeau 

Second Vice-President, Miss Camille Dupont, 
Ste. Genevieve 

Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Strunk, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau 





Executive Committee: 











Geo. D. 





Medford D. Robbins 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
College Auditorium 
Thursday Morning, October 22 
9:00 o’clock 
First Vice-President, Alma Schrader, presid- 
ing. 
Singing—Led by Dean E. Douglass, State Su- 
pervisor of Music, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Invocation—Rev. R. H. Daugherty, Centenary 
Methodist Church. 

Address of Welcome—Chas. G, Wilson, Mayor 
of Cape Girardeau. 

Greetings—Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, 


Mo. 

Address—“The Professional Development of 
Teachers,’ Miss Charl Ormond Williams, 
Field Secretary, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Concert—Deep River Plantation Singers. 
Some Issues in Education for Missouri 

Panel Chairman—John L. Bracken, Supt. of 
Schools, Clayton, Mo. 

Panel members will speak to and will de- 
fend the positions they take on the sub- 


C. E. Burton, Piedmont 
A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau 
Englehart, Matthews 
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jects listed below. Discussion among§ 
members of the panel and from the floor 
is expected. 
. C. E, Benson, Chairman, Dept. of Edu-f 
cational Psychology, New York Universi- § 
ty, New York City. “The development 
of personality is the standard against 
which success in teaching must be judged.” 
President Roscoe Pulliam, Southern [Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
“It is as important for our public schools § 
to teach attitude and ideals as it is to 
teach organized knowledge.” 


versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. “Guid- 
ance, including home-room programs, 1s 
essential in both large and small high 
schools.” 

County Superintendent Fred L. Cole, Washing- 
ton County, “Standards for rural schools 
in Missouri are too low.” 

Dean Vest C. Myers, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, ‘““Teachers must be lead- 
ers rather than followers in our evolving 
culture.” 





+, John Rufi, Professor of Education, Uni- § 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Thursday Afternoon, October 22 
1:30 o’clock 
Second Vice-President, Camille Dupont, pre- 
siding. 
Singing—Led by Dean E. Douglass. 
Concert—Deep River Plantation Singers. 
Illustrated Lecture—Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 
Presented to the teachers by Medford D. 
Robbins, President of the Association. 


Friday Morning, October 23 
9 o'clock 
Geo. D. Englehart, Member of Executive Com- 
mittee, presiding. 
Concert—Deep River Plantation Singers. 
Stunts and Pyramid Building—Washington 
Junior H. S. Girls. 

President’s Address—Medford D. Robbins. 
Address—“New Challenges to American Edu- 
cation,” Dr. John Rufi, Columbia, Mo. 
Address—‘‘Teachers are People,” John Brack- 

en, Clayton, Mo. 


Friday Afternoon, October 23 
1:45 o’clock 


President, Medford Robbins, presiding. 
Southeast Missouri High School Chorus 





God of Our Fathers—Warren 
Farewell to the Forest—Mendelssohn 
Now is the Month of Maying—Morley 
I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby—Clay 
Sweet Day is Softly Dying—Powell 
. Oh, Italia, Italia, Beloved—Donizetti 
Director—J. Clyde Brandt. 
Accompanists—Rosemary Sewell, Hugh Gault. 
Address—“‘Teacher Retirement Legislation in 
Missouri,” Mrs. P. H. Crane, Kansas City, 
Mo., State Legislative chairman of the 
Missouri Branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
Address—“‘Emotions and Mental Health,” Dr. 
E, Benson, New York City. 
Concert—Deep River Plantation Singers. 
Address—“The New Ideal,” Rollo Walter 
Brown, Cambridge, Mass. 
Presentation of the new President. 
Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
8:00 P. M. Thursday 


Department of County Superintendents and 
Rural Teachers 








Sole Co ror 





Women’s Gymnasium, Academic Hall Chair- 
_. man, J. Abner Beck, Charleston. 
Vice-Chairman, Milus R. Davis, New Madrid. 
Secretary, Otto Aldrich, Poplar Bluff. 

1. Election of Officers. 

2. Harmonica Band by pupils from the May 

: Greene School. 

2% “Wild Life Conservation and Its Relation- 
ship to Education,” Mr, E. Sydney Steph- 
ens, President of the Restoration and 
Conservation Federation of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo, 

4, Address—“Design for Teaching,” John L. 
Bracken, Clayton, Mo. 

Department of Superintendents and High 
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School Principals 


Community Clubhouse (Fairground Park). 
Chairman, C. E. Brewer, Fornfelt. 
Vice-Chairman, Ivan Myers, Holland. 
Secretary, H. S. Jones, Caruthersville. 

1. Election of Officers. 

2. The Teachers’ Retirement Amendment by 
a member of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Committee. 

3. “Wild Life Conservation and Its Rela- 
tionship to Education,” Mr. E. Sydney 
Stephens, President of the Restoration 
and Conservation Federation of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

4. Credit Unions—Ben F. Hillebrandt, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

5. Address—“A Vision of Our Task,” Wesley 
A. Deneke, Supt. of Schools, Flat River, 
Mo. 

6. Address—‘Maintaining Our 
John Rufi, Columbia, Mo. 


Department of Grade Teachers 


Education Building, Centenary Church. 
Chairman, Miss Dorothy Brewer, Deering. 


Morale,” 


Vice-Chairman, Miss Virginia Bahn, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Secretary, Miss Doris Mabrey, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

1. Music—Selections from operetta, “Paints 
and Patches,” Cape Public School. 

2. Talk—“Integrating Social Studies,” Mrs. 
Lois McKinnis. 

3. Selections by Franklin Trio. 

4. Address—‘Wild Life Conservation and 


Its Relationship to Education,’ Mr. E. 
Sydney Stephens, President of the Resto- 
ration and Conservation Federation of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

5. Address—‘New and Practical Art,” Miss 
Marie Conrad. 

6. Lecture—‘The Young Adolescent, His 
Parents and Teachers,’ Dr. C, E. Benson, 
New York City. 

7. Business meeting. 





Department of Southeast Missouri Association 
for Childhood Education (Primary 
Council) 


Gymnasium, Education Building. 

Chairman, Mrs. Mae Maberry, Poplar Bluff. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Leona Davidson, Poplar 
Bluff, 

Secretary, 
deau. 


1. Election of officers. 

2. Address—“‘The Psychology of the Mal- 
adjusted Child,” Dr. C. E. Benson, New 
York City. 

3. “The Southeast Missouri A. C. E., and 
the Value of Being a Member of It,” Mrs. 
Mae Maberry, Poplar Bluff. 

4. “A - Discussion and Demonstration of 
Manuscript Writing,’ Mrs. Pearl Walker, 
Hayti. 

This program will follow the primary dinner. 


Miss Hilda Fisher, Cape Girar- 
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Department of History and Social Science 

Benton Hall. 

Chairman, Miss Dorothy Eckelmann, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Vice-Chairman, Charles Francis Hunter, Pop- 
lar Bluff. 

Secretary, Miss Dorothy Reese, Herculaneum. 

Panel Discussion: 
“The Functional Approach to the Teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences.” 
The Sociological Background, Prof. True 
Taylor, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau. 
The Psychological Background, Dean Vest 
C. Myers, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau. 
The Socialized History Recitation, Mark 
Scully, Jackson. 
The Teaching of History by the Unit 
Plan, Miss Dorothy Reese, Herculaneum. 
The Contract Plan, Miss Naomi Pott, Cape 
Girardeau. 


Department of Physical Training 
Houck Field House. : 
Chairman, C. P. Harris, Cape Girardeau. 
Vice-Chairman, Walter Ford, Cape Girardeau. 
Secretary, Wm. E. Mahew, Sikeston. 


Department of Practical Arts 
Room 302, Academic Hall. 
Chairman, Miss Irene Bloom, Flat River. 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Virginia Williams, Cape 
Girardeau. 
Secretary, Miss Lettie Agnes Jones, 
Terre. 

Miss Grace Earl, Supervisor of Art, Bonne 
Terre, and Miss Mildred Johnson, Art In- 
structor in Junior High School at Flat River, 
will speak. Their subjects will be announced 
at the time of meeting. 


Bonne 


Department of Agriculture 


Lecture Room, Agriculture Building. 
Chairman, Earl Wagner, Puxico. 
Vice-Chairman, James Petigo, Broseley. 
Secretary, Miss Bernice Ozee, Chaffee. 

1. Election of officers, 

2. “The Essentiality of an Agricultural 
Knowledge,” Leeman Kinder. 

38. “Methods and Importance of Teaching 
Agriculture in Our Schools,” Elmer A. 
Nieman. 

4. Short Talk—Prof. John H. Gehrs, State 
Teachers College. 


Department of Home Economics 
Home Economics Building, Dining Room. 
Chairman, Miss Amy Belle Baker, Paris. 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Dulcie Schmidt, Chaffee. 


Secretary, Miss Martha Jones, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

1. Election of officers. 

2. New business. 

38. Family Relationships, Frances Urban, 
Central High, Cape Girardeau. 
Panel— 
Ruby Tinen, New Madrid. 


Helen Craver, Festus. 
Dorothea Wood, Dexter. 





COMMUNITY 


4. Round Table discussion on Spring High 
School meet for Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Isabel Hess, Leader, Sikeston. 


Department of Music 

Webster Hall. 

Chairman, Robert Fowler, Flat River. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Elsie Gladish, Cape Gir- 
ardeau. 

Secretary, Miss Annie Louise Huggins, Flat 
River. 

Brass Sextet—Bonne Terre High School, H. 
E. Hyatt, Director. 

Address—Mr. J. F. Snodgrass, Principal Col- 
linsville Township High School. 

Discussion: 
Music—To be selected. 

Business meeting. 


Department of Physical Science 
Chemistry Lecture Room. 
Chairman, W. H. Owenby, Cape Girardeau. 


Vice-Chairman, Harold Paullis, Frederick- 
town, 

Secretary, Mrs. Oscar Findley, Cape Girar- 
deau. 


1. Business meeting. 

2. “Demonstration »f High Tension Cur- 
rents,” W. A. Buckner, Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, 

3. “Stream Ecology of Madison County” 
Harold Paullus, Fredericktown. 

4. “Demonstration of Micro-Projection,” H. 
R. Bolen, Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
deau. 

5. “Student Evaluation of Courses and 
Teachers,” Dr. J. H. Harty, Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau. 

6. “Science in Southeast Missouri High 
Schools,” Dr. A. C. Magill, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau. 

7. “Dramatization of Science,” featuring a 
one-act play. 

Department of Language Teachers 


204 Agriculture Building. 
Chairman, Miss Helen G. Allison, Cape Girar- 


deau. 

Vice-Chairman, Miss Julia Pulliam, Charles- 
ton. 

Secretary, Miss Clara Krueger, Cape Girar- 
deau. 


Group singing. 
“French as it is Taught in Europe,” Miss 
Margaret Sherwin, Poplar Bluff. 
“Teaching Latin,” Miss Frances Burch, 
Sikeston. 
Round Table discussion. 
Business meeting. 
Election of officers. 
Department of English 

Room 307, Academic Hall. 
Chairman, Miss Lillian Nothdurft, Clarkton. 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Ruth Welty, Malden. 
ener Joe Wagner, Flat River. 

“Home Folks,” Mr. L. N. Jones, Cape Gir- 

ardeau. 
2. “Choric Speech as an Approach to Speech 
and Voice Problems and Poetic Apprecia- 
tion Among Elementary School Children,’ 
Miss Aileen Lorberg, Clayton. 


Pop go fe 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


3. “The Teaching of Poetry,” Mr. Charles 
A. Bess, Flat River. 

4, “The Fundamentals of Speech Course in 
High School,” Miss Jane Brewer, Cape 
Girardeau. 

5. Address—Dr. Roscoe Pulliam, Pres. of 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. ~ 

6. “Speech Correction,” Mr. Upton Palmer, 
Southeast Missouri Teachers College, Cape 
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Girardeau. 

7. Business meeting and election of officers. 

Department of Commerce 

Room 108, Academic Hall. 

Chairman, Mrs. Frances Magill Hunter, New 
Madrid. 

Vice-Chairman, Helen Parker, Parma. 

see ~ ae Mary Lou Hoffman, New Orleans, 


a. 
Program to be arranged. 





Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, 


Springfield, Oct. 21, 22, 23. 


Officers 


President, V. N. Hardin, Springfield 

First Vice-President, Miss Mildred Lewis, 
Houston 

Second Vice-President, Dessa Manuel, Bolivar 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Parker, Ozark 





Executive Committee: 





Vv. M. Hardin 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 
Wednesday Afternoon, October 21 


County Superintendents Department 
2:30 p. m., Wednesday, October 21 
Room 12 Administration Building 
State Teachers College 

Chairman, Mr. Roy Scantlin, Neosho 

Secretary, Mr. C. H. Hibbard, Ava 
Address—Mr. Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Jefferson City 
Round Table Discussion—Led by Mr. 

Evans 
Business Session 


First General Session 
Wednesday Evening, October 21 


7:30 p. m., Auditorium, State Teachers College 
President Virgil M. Hardin, presiding, 
Music—Springfield Senior High School 
Invocation—Reverend Charles J. Gilbreath, 
Grace Methodist Church, Springfield 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Harry Durst 
Greetings from State Teachers College—Presi- 
dent Roy Ellis 
Response—County Supt. Roy Scantlin, Neosho 
Panel Discussion: What Is the School’s Ob- 
ligation in Developing Social Understand- 
ings and How Is It Meeting That Ob- 
ligation? 
Panel Members: 
Superintendent H. P. Study, Springfield, 
Chairman 
Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, 
University of Iowa 
Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, President Christian 
College 


Ray 


V. N. Hardin, Springfield 
Howard Butcher, Pierce City 
Ray Hailey, Ava 

J. B. Remington, Golden City 
Walter Bass, Houston 





C. W. Parker 


Superintendent Wade Fowler, Nevada 
Superintendent E. A. Elliott, Joplin 


Second General Session 
Thursday Morning, October 22 


10:30 p. m., Thursday, October 22 
Shrine Mosque Auditorium 
Superintendent M. L. Coleman, Monett 
presidin 
Invocation—Reverend S. F. Reipma, Christ 
Episcopal Church, Springfield 

Music—State Teachers College 

Memorial Exercises for Prof. M. A. O’Rear— 
Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Mr. V. M. Hardin, 
President Roy Ellis 

“The New Ideal”—Rollo Walter Brown, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 

“The Development of Social Understandings” 
—Dr. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

Thursday Afternoon, October 22 
Departmental Meetings 
Department of Rural School Teachers 
2:00 p. m., Thursday, October 22 
Gymnasium, Administration Building 
State Teachers College 

Community Singing—Directed by Floyd Cur- 
nutt, Douglas County 

Rhythm Band—Greene County Rural Schools 

Art For Rural Teachers—Miss Mayme Hamil- 
ton, State Teachers College 

Address—Dr. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State 
University 

(The Rural School Department of the Associa- 

tion will have two meetings this year. The 

program for the second meeting is given 

among the Friday afternoon meetings.) 
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Adult Education Department 
2:00 p. m., Thursday, October 22 
Room 210, Education Building 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Mrs. Carolyn Wells Lawing, 
Springfield 
Vice-chairman, Miss Juliet Derrin, Joplin 
Secretary, Mrs. Lucille Owens, Springfield 
Business Session 
Piano Solo—Mr. Frank Parten, Adult Educa- 
tion Instructor in Music, Springfield 
Symposium: Increasing Social Understand- 
ings Through Adult Education. Conducted 
by Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, President of 
Christian College 
General Discussion 


Home Economics Department 
1:30 p. m., Thursday, October 22 


Room, 202, Science Building, 

State Teachers College 
Chairman, Miss Zelma Gum, Seymour 
Secretary, Miss Bessie Keith, Aurora 

General Topic of Meeting: Realizing Social 
Values Through Home Economics 

Music 

Greetings—Miss Rena Jenkins, Greene County 
Home Economics Agent, Springfield 

Response—Miss Bessie Keith, Aurora 

Address—Miss Mabel Cook, Missouri State 
Vocational Home Economics Department, 
Jefferson City 

Business Meeting 


High School Administration Department 
2:00 p. m., Thursday, October 22 


Auditorium of Phelps School 
on Kimbrough near Grand 
Chairman, Superintendent Wade Fowler, 
Nevada 
Vice-chairman, Superintendent Miles A. Elliff, 
Lebanon 
Secretary, Mr. D. A. Ferguson, Noel 
Panel Discussion: The Relationship of the Ad- 
ministration to an Effective Program for 
Improving Social Understandings 
Mr. D. C. Rucker, Director of Curriculum 
Research, Springfield—“What Are the 
Possibilities in the Suggested Social 
Studies Curriculum for Missouri?” 
Superintendent M. L. Coleman, Monett— 
“Increasing Students’ Social Understand. 
ings Through an Activity Program” 
Superintendent John W. Gilliland, Aurora 
—‘“Student Guidance as an Effective 
Means for Increasing Social Understand- 
ings” 
Principal Paul Marshall, Springfield—‘‘A 
Reorganized, Integrated Secondary School 
Program” 7 
General Discussion 
Business Session 


Physical Education Department 
2:00 p. m., Thursday, October 22 
Room 40, Administration Building, 

State Teachers College 


SCHOOL AND 
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Chairman, Miss Florence Baker, Springfield 
Vice-chairman, Mr. John Drake, Nixa 
Secretary, Miss Helen Brandenburg, Joplin 

Business Session 

Address—Miss Helen Manley, State President 
of Missouri Physical Education Depart- 
ment 

Round Table Discussion 


Primary and Elementary Departments 
2:00 p. m., Thursday, October 22 


Auditorium, Administration Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman of Primary Department, 
Miss Frances Harbert, Webster Groves 
Vice-chairman, Miss Alice Minkler, Lebanon 
Secretary, Miss Frances Graff, Carthage 
Chairman of Elementary School Department, 
Miss Dorothy Engleking, Springfield 
Vice-chairman, Miss Beulah Roller, Nevada 
Secretary, Miss Demah Hamilton, Monett 
Business Session 
Address—Miss Ruth Streitz, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(The local branch of the A. C. E. is sponsoring 
a dinner, announced elsewhere in the program 
booklet, with Miss Streitz as guest speaker) 


Science Department 


2:00 p. m., Thursday, October 22 
Room 105, Science Bulding, 
State Teachers College 

Business Session 

“The Construction of Physics and General 
Science Demonstration Apparatus”—Mr. 
W. H. Matthews, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

“Teaching Science for the Improvement of 
Social Efficiency” 

“The Teaching of Biology in High Schools” 


Third General Session 
Thursday Evening, October 22 


7:30 p. m., Thursday, October 22 
Shrine Mosque Auditorium 
Superintendent Ray Hailey, Ava, presiding 

This program will consist of a series of 
physical education demonstrations. Pupils 
from the Springfield Public Schools and mem- 
bers of the physical education classes in State 
Teachers College will demonstrate various 
phases of physical education work. 

The program will be of interest to all teach- 
ers attending the convention. Mr. H. O. Hart- 
ley of Springfield Public Schools and Mr. A. 
H. Briggs of State Teachers College will be in 
charge. 


Fourth General Session 
Friday Morning, October 23 
10:00 a. m., October 23 
; Shrine Mosque Auditorium 
Vice-president Mildred Lewis, Houston, 
presiding 
Invocation—Reverend F. W. A. Bosch, Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, Springfield 
Music—Drury College 
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Address—President W. W. Parker, Missouri 
State Teachers Association 
Address—Mr. Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Jefferson City 
Address—Miss Charl O. Williams, Director of 
Field Service, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
Friday Afternoon, October 23 
(Departmental Meetings) 
Dramatic and Forensics Department 
2:00 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Room 12, Administration Building, 
State Teachers College ; 
Chairman, Mr. David O. Sherman, Springfield 
Secretary, John F. McMillian, Granby 
“The Social Values of Public Speaking”—Mrs. 
May Kennedy McCord, Ozark Folk-Lorist, 
Member of National Board of Folk-Lore 
“The Use of Make-up in High School Dra- 
matics’—Miss Helen Johnson, Senior 
High School, Springfield 
Round Table Discussion: Problems of the 
Debate Coach, Coach of Oratory, Coach 
of Declamation 
Business Session 
Rural School Department 
2:00. p. m., Friday, October 23 
Auditorium, Administration Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, County Supt. C. H. Hibbard, Ava 
Secretary, County Supt. Dessa Manuel, Bolivar 
Community Singing—Directed By Floyd Cur- 
nutt, Douglas County 
Address—Dr. Courts Redford, President of 
Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar 
Address—Miss Charl O. Williams, Director 
of Field Service, N. E. A., Washington, 
D.-C. 
Business Session 
Trades and Industries Department 


1:30 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Room 44, Administration Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Carl F. Thompson, Springfield 
Vice-chairman, Homer T. Ragle, Springfield 
Secretary and Treasurer, Truman Hardin, 
Springfield 
“Developing Greater Social Understandings 
Through Industrial Education”’—Mr. O. 
H. Day, Director of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri 
Round Table Discussion 
Business Session 
Parent-Teacher Department 
2:00 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Gymnasium of Administration Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Mrs. Roy J. Bennett, Springfield 
Vice-chairman, Mrs. Lee Daugherty, 
Webb City 
Secretary, Mrs. Nettie George, Buffalo 
Invocation—Mr. V. M. Hardin, Springfield 
Community Singing—Led by Mrs. Frank 
_ Wheeler 
“Why and How a P. T. A”—Mrs. R. R. Robert- 
arm, 200, Springfield 
The Home as a Spiritual, Cultural Center”— 
Mrs. Herman Engle, Springfield 
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“Building Functional Understandings”—Miss 
Char] O. Williams, Director of Field Serv- 
ice, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 

Open Forum 

Announcements 

Business Session 


Art Department 


2:00 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Room 60, Administration Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Mrs. Mayme Hamilton, Springfield 
Vice-chairman, Miss Marie Reed, Springfield 
Secretary, Miss Bess Sidman, Springfield 
General Topic: How Is Art Related to Social 
Experience ? 
Discussions by: 
Mrs. Vivian Morrison Ford, Springfield 
Miss Esther Hennicke, State Teachers 
College, Springfield 
Miss Elizabeth Stillwagen, 
Missouri, Public Schools 
(All the speakers will use illustrative 
materials) 
Business Session 


Junior High School Department 


2:00 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Room 40, Administration Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Mr. Harry B. Sutter, Webb City 
Secretary, Miss Laura Davis, Neosho 
Music—Springfield Junior High Schools 
“The Underlying Philosophy of an Integrated 
Program”—Mr. Ed Martin, Jarrett High 
School, Springfield 
“Our Procedure in Carrying Out the Pro- 
gram”’—Miss Mary Elizabeth Knight, 
Jarrett High School, Springfield 
Round Table Discussion—Led by Mr. Pau! 
M. Marshall 
Business Session 


Springfield, 


Music Department 
2:00 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Room 210, Education Building 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Mr, T. Frank Cou:ter, Joplin 

Vice-chairman, Mr. Glen McDonald, Granby 

Secretary, Miss Clara Hummell, Greenfield 

General Discussion: Can the Orchestra Be 
Organized Advantageously in the Grade 
School? 

General Discussion: How Can Junior and 
Senior High Schools Extend Their In- 
fluence to More of the Student Body? 

“Qualifications of Teachers of Music’—Mr. 
Dean Douglas, State Supervisor of Music, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City 

Business Session 

Commercial Department 


2:00 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Education Building, 
State Teachers College 
Chairman, Mr. Grant Garbee, Billings 
Vice-chairman, Mrs. Roy Wert, Nevada 
Secretary, Miss Ruth Gibson, Springfield 


Turn to page 298 
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TEACHERS HELP THEMSELVES 
by 
HELPING ONE ANOTHER 
and by 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE CAUSE 
OF EDUCATION IN GENERAL 





WHAT YOU GET FOR YOUR $2.00 


The satisfaction of being one of a group 
large enough to exert some influence in shap- 
ing the educational policies of the state. 

9. 


The feeling that you are loyal to your 
profession and to the cause for which you 
labor. 

-@. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, the official 
organ of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which keeps you in touch with ed- 
ucational plans and developments throughout 
the state. 

-o. 


A voice in shaping the policies of the 
largest professional organization in Missouri. 
oF 


The privilege of attending the annual 
state convention of that organization, with 
the feeling that you have contributed your 
share towards making the convention a suc- 
cess. 

- 


The same privilege and feeling with re- 
spect to your annual district meeting, which, 
like the state meeting, is made possible by 
the combined fees of the members of the 
Association. District meetings are held an- 
nually in Kirksville, ‘Warrensburg, Cape 
Girardeau, Maryville, Rolla, and either Spring- 
field or Joplin. 

oe. 


The privilege of belonging to a local com- 
munity teachers association and co-operat- 
ing with the other members of that organ- 
ization. A part of the $2.00 fee goes back to 
the community association of the county or 
city where the member works. 

2. 

The privilege of sharing in the material 
benefits resulting from the legislative work 
of the Association, with the feeling that you 
have contributed something towards making 
those benefits possible. 











Teachers of Missouri work together 
through the agency of 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
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Now this is the law of the jungle, 
as old and as true as the sky; 

And the wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the wolf that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
the law runneth forward and back; 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is the pack. 

—Kipling. 








The Missouri State Teachers Association 
and its Look to the Future 


The Association sees these possibilities in 
the future: 






Teachemiation Building 
Columissouri 


oe. 


_1. The payment in full of the state’s ob- 
ligations under the school law. 


ouri Sichers Association 2. School districts of sufficient size to pro- 

its Rec#Achievements vide adequate school facilities for all children 
— , ‘ in the state. 

ociatiomporganized in 1856, *- 


inctiongimuously since that 8. The dignifying of the office of county 


superintendent of schools by providing for 
’ that office a salary and an expense allow- 
y yeamannual membership ance commensurate with its responsibilities. 
ciation Beeded 20,000. oe 


es 4. A well-trained and well-paid teacher in 
ciation{iins a headquarters every school room. 

lumbia§ group of standing 
to womroblems relating to 


of tealind schools. 5. Security of tenure and retirement al- 
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Continued from page 295 


Friday Evening 
7:30 p. m., Friday, October 23 
Shrine Mosque Auditorium 
All Ozarks High School Chorus 
Conductor—Dr. R. Ritchie Robertson 
Chorale—Grant Us to Do With Zeal—Bach 
In Old Madrid (Spanish)—Trotere 
Gypsy Chorus from “Bohemian Girl’—Balfe 
Marching Song—Boys Chorus, French, ar- 
ranged by Noble Cain 





Nune Dimittis (a capella)—-Arkhangelsky 
and 
Hospodi Pomilui (Russian Chorus Response) 
—Lvovsky 
Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Wagner 
Soldier’s Chorus (from ‘“Faust’?)—Gounod 
Accompaniments by Springfield High School 
Orchestra 
Piano—Miss Dorothy Rathbone 
Junior High School Chorus 
150 Voices, Springfield, Missouri 
Directed by R. Ritchie Robertson 


(from “Tannhauser’’)— 


South Central Missouri Association, Rolla, 


Oct. 22, 

















Glenn C. Smith 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
South Central Missouri Teachers Association 
will be held at Rolla, Thursday and Friday, 
October 22, 23. Speakers of national repu- 
tation will address the teachers. Dr. H. A. 
Buehler, Missouri State Geologist since 1908 
and last year president of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineering, will speak on 
the Mineral Resources of Missouri. 

Mr. E. Sydney Stephens, of Columbia, Pres- 
ident of the Restoration and Conservation 
Federation of Missouri, will discuss the Pro- 
posed Amendment No. 4 and its relation to 
conservation of Missouri wild-life. 

Mr. Rollo Walter Brown, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, noted lecturer on the creative 
spirit in life and philosophy, will address the 
teachers Thursday evening and night. 

Miss Charl O. Williams, from Washington, 
D. C., will also speak Thursday afternoon and 


Officers 


President, Supt. Glenn C. Smith, Salem 
First Vice-President, Chas. Martin, Dixon 
Second Vice-President, George Welch, Safe 
Third Vice-President, Creth Mitchem, Red Bird 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Executive Committee: 

J. H. Trippe, Richland 

Ralph Marcellus, Rolla 

Jessie McCully, Dixon 

Helene Bircher, Salem 


23. 





B. P. Lewis 


night. Miss Williams is Director of Field 
Service of the National Education Association 
and is nationally known as a platform speaker. 

Prof. S. H. Lloyd, associate professor of 
Sociology in the Missouri School of Mines at 
Rolla, Missouri, needs no introduction to teach- 
ers of South Central Missouri. He will ad- 
dress the convention Friday morning. 

Dr. W. W. Parker, President of Southeast 
Missouri Teachers College at Cape Girardeau, 
will be the principal speaker Friday afternoon 
in the Rollamo Theater. After this address 
the teachers will be guests of the theater man- 
agement at a movie. 

Throughout the program music will be 
furnished by the R. O. T. C. band of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines, several high school or- 
chestras, bands, and other school organiza- 
tions. 
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HE FINAL product of the ability and 

effort of school districts to maintain 

schools is the service rendered by the 
schools maintained. That service, how- 
ever, is an intangible entity, not sus- 
| ceptible of either direct or accurate meas- 
‘urement; yet there are means of arriving 
at a general idea of both its extent and 
its quality. Such of those means as the 
data assembled in this study yield, are 
presented for what they may be worth. 

Extent of the Service Rendered 

One index of the extent of the service 
rendered is the total pupil enrollment of 
all the schools maintained. Consequently, 
on the basis of careful estimates of 
the enrollment in the 79 high school 
districts from which reports were not 
available, and data taken from the annual 
report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools for the 4,175 rural districts 
for which reports were not received, Table 
9 shows the total enrollment in the schools 
maintained by all the 7,520 districts of 
the State. 


Classes of Districts 
A. H. 8S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 
More than 400 Teachers Each 
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The Service Rendered by Public Schools in 
Missouri* 
By T. E. Vaughan, Assistant Sec. M. S. T. A. 


tricts. The data show also that, of the 
total enrollment in high school districts, 
approximately 28 per cent was in the high 
school grades and 72 per cent in the ele- 
mentary grades. The data in Table 9 
show further that the three principal 
classes of high school districts, those list- 
ed under A, accounted for the following 
parts of the total enrollment: districts 
employing fewer than 45 teachers each, 
33 per cent; districts employing more than 
45 and fewer than 400 teachers each, 13 
per cent; and districts employing more 
than 400 teachers each, 26 per cent. 

Another index of the extent of the serv- 
ice rendered by the schools maintained is 
the average daily attendance of pupils. 
Hence, Table 10 shows the average daily 
attendance in all districts, with estimates 
for 79 high school districts and 4,175 rural 
districts, based on the assumption that 
the ratio of attendance to enrollment was 
approximately the same for all districts 
of the same class. 

Table 10 on the next page shows a total 


TABLE 9 
Total Enrollment in All Districts of the State Including Estimates 
for 79 High School Districts 





All High School Districts 











B. 861 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 


Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 


Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 





Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 








C. Rural Districts 


The data presented in Table 9 show 
that, for the school year 1934-35, the total 
enrollment in all the public schools of the 
State was approximately 730,000, divided 
as follows: 72 per cent in high school 
districts, and 28 per cent in rural dis- 

*This is a continuation of a Committee re- 
port. See page 248 Sept. School & Community. 








Number of Grades Grades Grades 
Districts 1-8 9-12 1-12 
861 167,630 74,578 242,208 
27 68,178 25,234 93,412 
3 139,617 48,379 187,996 
891 375,425 148,191 523,616 
603 67,300 29,581 96,881 
163 49,158 21,091 70,249 
95 51,172 23,906 75,078 
861 167,630 74,578 242,208 
7,629 ee 206,488 


average daily attendance in all districts of 
the State of 601,630, divided approximate- 
ly as follows: high school districts, 75 per 
cent; rural districts, 25 per cent. Table 10 
also shows that the three principal classes 
of high school districts, those listed un- 
der A, accounted for the following parts 
of the total attendance: districts employ- 
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TABLE 10 
Average Daily Attendance in all Districts of the State Including Estimates 
for Districts From Which Reports Were Not Available 


Classes of Districts 
A. H. 8S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 
More than 400 Teachers Each 





All High School Districts 











B. 861 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 

Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 





Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 











Number of Grades Grades Grades 
Districts 1-8 9-12 1-12 
861 136,250 64,837 201,087 
27 55,905 22,311 78,216 
3 127,721 43,787 171,508 
891 319,876 130,935 450,811 
603 53,820 25,386 79,206 
163 39,548 18,385 57,933 
95 42,882 21,066 63,948 
861 136,250 64,837 201,087 
7,629 147,526 ...... 150,819 


C. Rural Districts 


ing fewer than 45 teachers each, 33 per 
cent; districts employing more than 45 
and fewer than 400 teachers each, 13 
per cent; and districts employing more 
than 400 teachers each, 29 per cent. Table 
10 shows further that, of the total at- 
tendance in high school districts, 29 per 
cent was in the high school grades and 
71 per cent in the elementary grades. 
These distributions differ only slightly 
from the distributions of enrollment. 

Still another index of the total serv- 
ice rendered by the schools maintained 
is the number of teachers employed, since 
the enrollment and attendance of pupils 
would mean little genuine service with- 
cut teachers to instruct the pupils. For 
that reason, Table 11 shows the total 
number of teachers employed in all dis- 
tricts of the State. 


Table 11 shows the total number of 
teachers employed in the State as 25,122. 
The number employed in high school dis- 
tricts was determined by a careful check 
of reports of secretaries of boards of edu- 
cation in 812 districts and county clerks’ 
reports of district applications for State 
aid for the other 79 districts. The num- 
ber of teachers employed in rural dis- 
tricts is the number shown in the annual 
report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools for 113 counties, plus the num- 
ber in the other county, as shown on the 
county clerk’s report of district applica- 
tions for State aid. It is possible that 
county superintendents in their reports 
to the State Superintendent classed as 
rural districts some districts classed in 
this study as high school districts. If 
such is the case, the total number of 














TABLE 11 
Total Teachers Employed in the Public Schools of Missouri, 1934-35 
Superin- H. S. Ele. Total 
Classes of Districts tendents Teachers Teachers Teachers 
A. H. S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 861 2,628 4,753 8,242 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 27 923 1,902 2,852 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 1,776 3,691 5,470 
All High School Districts 891 5,327 10,346 16,564 
B. 861 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 603 957 2,186 3,748 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 163 779 1,257 2,199 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 95 890 1,310 2,295 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 861 2,628 4,753 8,242 
C. Rural Districte j= j = j.-  _——— eewcces  cevccs 8,464 8,558 
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teachers shown in Table 11 is somewhat 
greater than the number actually em- 
ployed. It seems safe to assume, how- 
ever, that the total number employed was 
not far from 25,000. 

A fourth index of the extent of the serv- 
ice rendered by public schools in Mis- 
souri is the length of the school term. 
Accordingly, Table 12 shows the average 
length of the term in days for each class 
of districts, as determined from the data 
assembled in this study. While the aver- 
ages were calculated on the basis of the 
number of districts shown in the first 
column of the table, it is not likely that 
complete data would change any of the 
figures materially. It is possible that 
complete data for rural districts would 
lessen somewhat the decimal in the aver- 
age, but even that change would not be 
significant. 
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last three or four years that the dream 
of an eight-months school in rural dis- 
tricts has been realized. 

Quality of the Service Rendered 

It is customary to assume that there is 
some connection between the quality of 
the service rendered by a school and the 
regularity with which pupils attend it. 
While attendance doubtless is affected by 
factors other than the quality of the 
school, nevertheless, the ratio of attend- 
ance to enrollment may properly be con- 
sidered as a rough index of the quality 
of the schools maintained. Consequent- 
ly, Table 13 gives that ratio for the schools 
for which seemingly reliable data were 
available. 

The most noticeable thing about Table 
13 is the tendency of the ratio of attend- 
ance to enrollment to increase with the 
size of the school system, as measured 


TABLE 12 
Average Length of the School Term in Days, for the School Year 1934-35 


Number of Average Term 
Classes of Districts Districts in Days 
A. H. S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 177.26 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Teachers Each 27 183.81 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 190.00 
All High School Districts 812 177.53 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 534 175.90 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 157 180.13 
Eight to Eighteen High School Teachers Each 91 180.32 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 177.26 
3,454 160.20 


C. Rural Districts 


The prevailing length of the school term 
in high school districts is 180 days, and 
in rural districts, 160 days. A great many 
one-teacher high school districts and a 
few two-teacher high school districts 
maintain schools for 160 days only. St. 
Louis, Kansas City, most of the high 
school districts of St. Louis County, and 
a few high school districts elsewhere in 
the State, have school terms of either 190 
or 200 days. The rural districts of St. 
Louis County, and a few in other parts of 
the State, maintain 180-day terms. Prob- 
ably the most significant showing in Table 
12 is the average length of the school term 
In rural districts. It is only during the 


by the number of teachers employed. Prob- 
ably, differences in the ease with which 
school may be reached and in methods of 
keeping attendance records account for 
a part of the variation among classes of 
schools in the matter of attendance, but 
it seems unlikely that all the variation 
is due to factors other than the quality 
of the schools maintained. 

The optimum number of pupils per 
teacher is a moot subject. Nevertheless, 
few people would question the statement 
that the number may be either too great 
or too small for the best results. Con- 
sequently, it would seem that the pupil- 
teacher ratio is at least a potential index 
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TABLE 13 
Per Cent That Attendance Was of Enrollment for the School Year 1934-35 
Number of Grades Grades Grades 
Classes of Districts Districts 1-8 9-12 1-12 
A. H. 8S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 81.30 86.96 83.05 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Teachers 
Each 27 82.00 88.42 83.73 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 91.48 90.51 91.23 
All High School Districts 812 85.33 88.41 86.20 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 534 79.97 85.82 81.75 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 157 80.45 87.17 82.47 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 91 83.80 88.12 85.17 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 81.30 86.96 83.05 
C. Rural Districts 3,454 8 73.04 


er load in pupil A. D. A. was 27.44, while 
in another it was 11.79. In some of the 
rural districts in the first of these two 
counties the average daily attendance of 
pupils was more than 40 per teacher, while 


of the quality of the service rendered by 
schools. For that reason, Table 14 shows 
the average teacher load in pupil A. D. 
A. for each of the classes of schools listed 
in the preceding tables. 























TABLE 14 
Average Teacher Load in Pupil A. D. A. for the School Year 1934-35 
Numberof Grades Grades Grades 
Classes of Districts Districts 1-8 9-12 1-12 
A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 28.67 18.60 24.41 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 27 29.39 23.49 27.07 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 34.60 24.65 31.35 
All High School Districts 812 30.99 21.16 27.49 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 534 24.83 16.22 31.39 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 157 31.13 19.49 27.47 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 91 32.23 21.33 27.59 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 28.67 18.60 24.41 
3,454 Li 18.27 


C. Rural Districts 


As such, the averages shown in Table 
14 are not especially significant, since 
no average is either so great or so small 
as to suggest a baneful effect on the quali- 
ty of the service rendered by schools of 
the class to which it applies. The fact 
that they are averages, however, suggests 
the possibility of variations within some 
classes of schools that might mean un- 
desirable pupil-teacher ratios. Sugges- 
tive of this is the variation among county 
averages for rural schools. In the rural 
schools of one county, the average teach- 


in some of the rural districts of the sec- 
ond of the two counties the average daily 
attendance of pupils was less than four 
per teacher. Low pupil-teacher ratios 
are not confined to rural districts, how- 
ever. There were between 75 and 100 dis- 
tricts that maintained high schools and 
employed from one to three high school 
teachers each, in which the average daily 
attendance of high school pupils ranged 
from three to ten per high school teacher. 
It seems improbable that such ratios are 
conducive to a high type of service. 
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Other ratios that may serve as indices 
of the quality of the service rendered by 
schools are those found by dividing the 
total value of school property by the num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance 
and by the number of teachers employed. 
Hence, Table 15 shows the value of school 
property, both per pupil in average daily 
attendance and per teacher employed, for 
the same classes of schools as those listed 
in preceding tables. The term school prop- 
erty is used to include sites, buildings, and 
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nificant trends. Hence, they may have 
value. Jal 
Service to Non-Residents 

No discussion of the service rendered 
by the schools maintained in districts that 
support high schools would be complete 
without some reference to the number of 
non-resident pupils admitted, since in 
many high schools a considerable part 
of the student body is made up of youths 
who come from rural districts. In order 
to convey some idea of the extent of the 


TABLE 15 
Value of School Property per Pupil in A. D. A. and Per Teacher Employed 


Classes of Districts 


A. H. 8S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


All High School Districts 


B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 

Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 


Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 


C. Rural Districts 


equipment, and the values are the esti- 
mates reported by school officials. 

The amounts shown in Table 15 are 
doubtless inaccurate, since they are based 
on estimates, but they probably show sig- 


Number Value of School Property 














of Per Pupil Per Teacher 
Districts in A. D.A. Employed 
782 $187 $ 4,574 
27 367 10,060 
3 443 13,892 
812 $320 $ 8,728 
534 $146 $ 3,100 
157 186 4,859 
91 238 6,554 
782 $187 $ 4,574 
8,454 $ 99 $ 3,843 


service rendered to pupils living in rural 
districts by the high school districts in 
their vicinity, Table 16 shows the number 
of non-resident pupils in average daily 
attendance, and the per cent that non- 


TABLE 16 
Number of Non-Resident Pupils in Average Daily Attendance 
And the Percent That Non-Resident Attendance Was of the Total Attendance 
In the High School Grades Only 


Classes of Districts 


A. H. S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


All High School Districts 


B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 


Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 


Number Number of % Non-Resident 
of Non-Residents Attendance was 
Districts in A.D.A. of Total Attend. 
782 22,238 36.64 
se 2,538 11.38 
3 124 54 
812 24,900 19.73 
534 9,065 39.45 
157 6,586 37.34 
91 6,587 32.81 
782 22,238 36.64 
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resident attendance was of the total at- 
tendance, in all classes of high school 
districts listed in the preceding tables, 
for the high school grades only. 


Table 16 shows a total average daily 
attendance of 24,900 non-resident pupils 
in the high school grades of the 812 high 
school districts for which data could be 
obtained. Table 16 shows also that non- 
residents accounted for 19.73 per cent of 
the total attendance in the high school 
grades of those districts. If this percent- 
age holds for enrollment as well as at- 
tendance, and for all high school districts 
as well as those for which data were avail- 
able, the total enrollment of non-resident 
high school pupils in all the high school 
districts of the State for the school year 
1934-35 was approximately 29,200, and the 
number in average daily attendance was 
approximately 25,800. These numbers in- 
dicate a great and a significant service 
to the youth residing in the rural districts 
of the State. It is significant also that 
almost 90 per cent of that service is be- 
ing rendered by districts that employ few- 
er than 45 teachers each. The relatively 
small high schools are the ones that are 
furnishing high school facilities to the 
greater number of youths from the rural 
districts of the State. 


Summary 


The following statements summarize 
the facts presented in tables 9-16. 


1. The total enrollment in all the pub- 
lic schools of Missouri for the school year 
1934-35 was approximately 730,000, divid- 
ed as follows: rural districts, 28 per cent; 
grades 1-8 in high school districts, 52 per 
cent; grades 9-12 in high school districts, 
20 per cent. 


2. The total average daily attendance 
in all the public schools of Missouri for 
the school year 1934-35 was approximately 
601,600, divided as follows: rural dis- 
tricts, 25 per cent; grades 1-8 in high 
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school districts, 53 per cent; grades 9-12 
in high school districts, 22 per cent. 


38. The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in all the public schools of Mis- 
souri for the school year 1934-35 was 
approximately 25,000, divided as follows: 
teachers in rural districts, 34 per cent; 
teachers in grades 1-8 of high school dis- 
tricts, 41 per cent; high school teachers 
and superintendents, 25 per cent. 


4. The average length of the school 
term was approximately 160 days in rural 
districts and 178 days in high schoo] dis- 
tricts. The prevailing term in high school 
districts was 180 days. 


5. The ratio of attendance to enroll- 
ment increases with the size of the school 
system. In rural districts, attendance was 
73 per cent of enrollment, while in the 
largest city systems attendance was 91 
per cent of enrollment. 


6. The number of pupils per teacher 
increases with the size of the system, and 
ranges from 18 in rural districts to 31 
in the largest city systems, on the basis 
of average daily attendance. 


7. The value of school property, includ- 
ing sites, buildings, and equipment, when 
measured by either the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance or the num- 
ber of teachers employed, increases with 
the size of the school system. The per- 
pupil value is more than four times as 
great in the largest city systems as in 
rural districts, and the per-teacher value 
in the cities is almost four times as great 
as in rural districts. 


8. Approximately 29,000 non-resident 
pupils were enrolled in the high schools 
of Missouri for the school year 1934-365. 
Almost 90 per cent of these were enrolled 
in districts employing fewer than 45 
teachers each and more than 36 per cent 
were enrolled in districts employing from 
one to four high school teachers each. 
In these smaller schools, non-residents 
made up almost 40 per cent of the high 
school student body. 
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Product vs. Producer 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs 


SHALL not be fussy about methods, 
we Miss Smith. Use your pleasure in 

procedures. All I am _ concerned 
about is results.” Thus spake the gener- 
ous superintendent to the new teacher 
just before the opening of school. 

As Jean walked toward home her 
thoughts were busy with plans for this 
her first actual teaching responsibility. 
She had just graduated from a progres- 
sive up-to-date training school. She had 
done a little more than the required prac- 
tice teaching and she had enjoyed it 
greatly. She had done it well too, and 
felt eager and confident now that she was 
to “go it alone.” She was to teach the 
second grade in the Johnstown schools, 
and wouldn’t it be grand to work under 
such a pleasant leader as Supt. Blank. 
She felt fortunate indeed and full of en- 
thusiasm. 

Work started off very well. Her pupils 
were quiet and well behaved—almost too 
quiet she sometimes thought, at least as 
compared with her very lively brood at 
the training school. In the more routine 
forms of work there was little difficulty 
but when it came to creative projects 
they seemed timid and wanted too much 
help. She was feeling encouraged how- 
ever, for they were learning to depend 
on themselves a little more. She was 
getting “results.” Supt. Blank would be 
pleased she knew. 

She was so busy every day that she 
did not see much of her nearest neighbor, 
the teacher of the first grade. Miss Brown 
Was an experienced teacher who had 
every thing going with clocklike precision 
and was ready to go home almost as soon 
as classes were dismissed while Jean 
found herself lingering to plan tomor- 
row’s work. But, never mind, she would 
be expeditious too, in time. 

One morning, not long after the month- 
ly reports had gone home along with some 
samples of the children’s products, a 
Visitor appeared. She seemed a nice per- 
son, yet Jean felt a chilliness in the at- 
mosphere as the children were put 
through their paces, singing, reading, and 





dramatizing a story. The climax came 
when some handwork products were ex- 
hibited and the fond mother said she did 
not think Johnny’s handwork was as good 
this year as last and told what well fin- 
ished things he had formerly brought 
home. By comparison this looked crude 
and she would hate to have him go back- 
ward or grow careless. 

Jean pondered. Johnny was one of the 
chief leaners. He was just beginning to 
think a little more independently. She 
felt so incompetent to explain all this to 
his mother. 

The next day Supt. Blank came in for 
a brief call. He seemed particularly in- 
terested in her handwork samples. He 
did not say much but he left behind him 
an uncomfortable sense of disapproval. 
Jean determined to have a conference 
with the first grade teacher. A good 
chance offered itself when a special dis- 
play was on in that room. 

“Oh. I make my own patterns,” said 
Miss Brown. “It saves time. I give them 
each a pattern to draw around. If you 
wait for them to work it out themselves 
it takes forever and then you never get 
anything fit to be seen.” 

Jean pondered again. She knew now 
why the “creative impulse” in those sec- 
ond graders seemed still to be dormant. 
She seemed to hear the echo of her train- 
ing teacher’s admonition—“It’s not the 
product that counts, it’s the producer. 
You are not running a factory. You are 
teaching children. Not the thing Johnny 
makes but what he must think about while 
he makes it, is what educates him. 
The little finishing touches you may put 
on his work may make it look better to 
your adult eyes but they do not train 
Johnny. Giving children patterns to copy 
may give you good looking things as re- 
sults but you will have cheated each child 
of his chance to grow in ability to think 
for himself and to find through personal 
experience the relation between cause 
and effect as he becomes familiar with 
the differences in materials and the proc- 
esses required to control them.” 
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As the days went by Jean found herself 
puzzled and a bit fearful. Might it be 
that demands from the powers that be 
would cut across her principles? Oh, 
well. Nothing had happened yet so she 
kept on and felt the joy of seeing the 
little folks slowly awaken much as buds 
open into full-bloom flowers. She was 
also conscious of more self-reliance in 
some of the weakest of her leaners. 

The Superintendent came in more often 
but said little until one day as he looked 
over some newly finished handwork he 
said, “And this is all actually done by 
the children? Fine!” 

He never knew how much anxiety that 
little exclamation quieted. And Jean 
never knew that he had been seriously 
studying her and her methods because, 
like many another man, the ways of the 
early grades had been something of a 
mystery to which he had given little at- 
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tention. He knew that somehow the little 
tots learned to read and write, but of 
course, until these tools were mastered 
nothing much worthwhile could be ac- 
complished. But perhaps, after all, meth- 
ods did make a difference. Once he faced 
the question and asked himself, “Just 
what results am I seeking?”—he had to 
come to the same conclusion reached long 
ago by John Dewey when he wrote— 

“The case is of Child. All depends on 
the activity which the mind itself under- 
goes in responding to what is presented 
from without. It is his present powers 
which are to assert themselves; his pres- 
ent capacities which are to be exercised; 
his present attitudes which are to be rea- 
lized.” 


Good reader, the foregoing fiction is 
based on actual circumstance. Is your 
verdict for the producer or the product? 
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By J. W. Crockett, M. A. 


N TRYING to stimulate and maintain 

interest and learning in American His- 

tory the teacher has various devices 
and ideas which are used during the year. 
For example, in the J. M. Vogt High Schoo] 
in Ferguson, Missouri the course is or- 
ganized upon a unit plan, with a modifica- 
tion of the Morrison technique as a basis 
for organization. Each unit is started 
with a preview of the unit given by the 
teacher. This is followed by the assign- 
ment of a number of written activities, 
such as: maps, imaginary diaries, imagi- 
nary letters, graphs, tables, cartoons, 
charts, news items, briefs for debates, 
identification of events and persons, etc. 
After allowing several days for complet- 
ing the activities, the unit is discussed in 
class. This is followed by a unit test. 
Students expecting to do better than “M” 
work are required to do certain extra ac- 
tivities, as well as make a higher grade on 
the test. 

In order to vary the activities, other 
procedures are introduced from time to 
time. Some of these are: formal oral 
debates, oral reports from outside read- 
ings, assignment of a list of questions, 
oral discussion, “recitation”, assignment 





of a single question to each student for 
which he is responsible to the class, 
projects—such as a note-book of political 
clippings with student comment, etc.— 
field trips, etc. 

Wishing to know what the students’ re- 
actions were to these different attacks up- 
on the problem of learning American His- 
tory, the writer asked them to write, in 
an essay style, which type of work they 
liked best, and why. Some students gave 
more than one type of work in the reply, 
so we find a total of 105 responses from 65 
different students. 

The responses were tabulated as shown, 








with separation of the two sections re 
sponding. Responses were also listed ac- 
cording to the letter grades which each 
student received as a final grade for the 
year. As will be seen, 45 items out of 
105 favored the regular written activities: 
eight voted for formal debates: seven pre 
ferred projects; sixteen favored oral re 
ports of outside readings; eighteen chose 
oral discussion; two voted for the recita 
tion; one thought a list of questions 
should be assigned; four liked assigning 
a question to each student; while four 
liked to go on field trips. 
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In trying to analyze the results, certain 
obvious facts present themselves. One is 
that this group of students, at least, did- 
n't care for recitation or the formal as- 
signment of questions. Forty-five out of 
sixty-five students favored the regular 
written activities, although some of these 
also voted for some other type of study. 
No one type of study seemed to appeal to 
any grade-group,—except that all five 
students favoring assignment of written 
questions were in the “I” group. 

Undoubtedly there was a _ prejudice 
favoring the written activities due to the 
fact that that was what the students came 
into contact with most, but still one must 
not forget that a number of other types of 
study were used. Another factor to keep 
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in mind is that each student wrote _ his 
ideas on the subject, and did not check 
from a questionnaire. This may or may 
not have influenced the results. 

Some reasons which students gave for 
liking the written activities were: “each 
student learns about not just one thing 
but all the important ones”; “can remem- 
ber what you wrote about’; “I got a bet- 
ter understanding of what I was trying 
to learn through them”; “in doing the 
activities I learned more than by just us- 
ing my own text. I used different books 
and received more information than I 
would have gotten by just using my text”; 
and “I think they give a person more op- 
portunity to express themselves and what 
they know in their own manner”. 
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THE ROAD OF HAPPINESS 


Across the rolling hill of life 
A friendly highway leads, 

A road whose every wondrous mile 
Is paved with noble deeds. 

For any man this course begins 
Where will and judgment meet, 
Where solemn purpose points the way 

And kindness guides his feet. 


This highway is the only road 

_That leads to great success; 

No other trail, no sidelong path 
Will find true happiness. 

Though up and down its route may run 
It carries straight and far 

And gains at last that haven where 
Life’s great poss-csions are. 


The youth who sets a worthy goal, 
And formulates a plan 

Of progress that enables him 
To serve his fellow man, 

Begins at once to know the joys 
That glorify and bless, 

The lives of those who daily walk 
The Road of Happiness. 

—O. Lawrence Hawthorne. 













Special Teachers For Extra-Curricular Activities 
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Robert E. White 


ONDITIONS in the school curriculum 

have changed with such amazing ra- 

pidity that it is difficult to keep in 
touch with them. More and more the 
school community is looking to the school 
for guidance and leadership. More and 
more does society expect the school to 
develop the whole child. Society is un- 
balanced socially, politically and morally. 
In order to meet the challenge of the 
times, we must develop our students to 
the best advantage possible. Not only 
must there be careful instruction in wise- 
ly selected subject matter, but the so- 
called extra-curricular activities must be 
administered in constantly improved ways. 
Never before, have we needed wise guid- 
ance as now. Un-essentials are being 
weeded out and projects calculated to 
solve the problems of education and more 
complete living are being tried. 

In all probability the war has had more 
influence on the school’s program than 
any other. Our attitudes and feeling of 
responsibility toward other peoples are 
quite different now. Even our concep- 
tion of our relations with our own coun- 
trymen is undergoing a change. Some 
fear a complete breakdown in morals, 
while others see in the financial depression 
the influence which will eventually bring 
us to a higher plane of accomplishment. 
Certain, it is, every line of human en- 
deavor is undergoing complete reorganiza- 
tion. When all the drab and dross shall 
have been purged from our present semi- 
chaotic society, a more desirable exist- 
ence will be ours and the future genera- 
tion will find a decided change for the 
better. The time may even come in our 
generation when the period beginning 
with 1929 will be looked upon as the “good 
crucible” in which twentieth century so- 
ciety had its re-birth. 

The plight in which we find ourselves 
has resulted in society making more 
strenuous demands upon the schools. Not 


only are we now teaching the regular 
academic subjects, but matters pertain- 
ing to health, art, physical education, and 
leisure time are pressing for attention. 
Those who are in close touch with the 





situation know that the schools have re- 
sponded one hundred per cent to the de- 
mand, and that the students are being 
equipped in ways to meet life’s problems 
entirely foreign to our procedure a decade 
ago. 

To anyone who has had experience, or 
who will observe, even casually, it is evi- 
dent that success in any school enterprise 
is dependent upon the cooperation of the 
teacher. Directing the work of a group of 
students in the 1930’s is a real job. The 
student and teacher must be friends, and 
each make proper allowance for the other. 
Perhaps here is the acme of the teach- 
ing profession,—to guide the student al- 
though seeming to be working with him 
on the same basis. Dr. Frank McMurry 
says: “A warm heart, leading to strong 
friendships is bigger than skill in teach- 
ing.” Teachers can well afford to give 
more time to students. 

In some instances, the extra-curricular 
program does not command the respect 
and support from all faculty members 
alike. Some feel that it interferes with 
other more important interests, and, if 
it is to be fostered, there should be “spe- 
cial” teacher direction. Others would 
have extra compensation. But why these 
views? Some may not be socially com- 
petent, or even teachers, by nature. Will- 
ing workers have been overburdened by 
over-ambitious principals. Sometimes 
teachers are overworked because school 
boards are practicing economy either 
through choice or necessity. 

The demands of parents and school 
boards for more study in school and less 
home work may be due to so much energy 
and attention of the teacher being called 


into use in connection with extra-curricu- Ff 


lar activities. Most activities may ex- 
tend over only a few, ten or fifteen, hours 
per week, while there are others which 
continue throughout the year. Responsi- 
bilities of money, property, relations to 
other organizations, obligation to produce 
educational results, are among the many 
duties which fall to the lot of advisers. 
Advisory work, if well done, requires quite 
as much energy as actual class work. 
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In fact, the better the job is done, the 
more exhausting is the work. 

If allowances are not made in the teach- 
er’'s schedule, when will there be time? 
Cowing reports that the teacher’s median 
week is 47.5 hours. One hundred-fifty 
special school activities, as reported in 
one investigation, are sponsored by 71% 
of the teachers who do 2.3 hours on Satur- 
days. Grennan reports the average school 
week of 53 teachers is 44.25 hours—not 
including professional reading. These 
teachers gave one hour each to extra- 
curricular activities. They report the 
ideal school week would be 40 hours. 
Davis reports the average work day in 
North Central Association is 8.5 hours— 
with 30 minutes in extra-curricular work. 
It is not known just how much time is 
allowed in regular school hours for this. 
The average teacher’s school week is 45 
to 48 hours every seven days. The busi- 
ness and factory week may soon be 5 days 
—8 hours for a day—or even less. Should 
not the teacher’s term be reduced also 
in keeping with the less exacting voca- 
tions? Conditions developing in advisory 
work raise the question whether adminis- 
trators are familiar with the facts. When 
teachers are asked to do more, some 
qualities of their work must be sacrificed. 

The question is often asked—does the 
expenditure in time and energy in extra- 
curricular activities pay? If the advisory 
work is neglected, or if teachers neglect 
their family and friends, or if any part 
of the school’s program is neglected— 
the community must suffer loss. If the 
extra-curricular work is done at the ex- 
pense of the regular academic studies, 
the students lose. Supervised study suf- 
fers and students are not prepared for 
their tests. After a full day’s work, teach- 
ers are too weary for after-school or- 
ganizations, or for the proper prepara- 
tion of the next day’s work. Thus the 


| teacher is not only worn out, but dis- 


couraged. If extra-curricular programs 
are wanted, let the community pay for 


| them—it is the sole benefactor. 


One of the chief objections to the extra- 


| curricular program, as at present ad- 


ministered in many places, is that the 
willing teacher is worked to death. The 
writer means just that! In a certain 
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city school system of over two-thousand 
teachers, in a recent year, the death rate 
was excessively high. It was common 
talk that this extraordinary condition was 
directly attributable to the heavy teacher 
load. Again referring to Davis’ report 
on North Central Association: Of 688 
teachers replying, 44% spent no time in 
extra-curricular activities while 33% gave 
less than 30 minutes daily. Either the 
remaining 23% were overworked or the 
tasks were left undone. Six per cent of 
the teachers were asked to spend one hour 
or more per day. The point is—the non- 
academic part of the program was not 
properly distributed, or insufficient allot- 
ment of regular school time was made 
for it. 

The extra-curricular program has been 
the subject of considerable investigation 
on the part of educators and adminis- 
trators. In the present decade, as never 
before, increased attention is being given 
by executives in all fields to the welfare 
of the workers. In education, the tend- 
ency is to relieve the teacher of all un- 
necessary strain that his best creative 
energy may be free for daily tasks. This 
attitude is desirable, particularly in ad- 
visory responsibilities, because until re- 
cently, student activities have been looked 
upon as something “extra” and apart from 
“regular” work. Competition between 
schools for services of superior teachers, 
and the drawing power of other vocations 
—make it advisable for schools to main- 
tain good working conditions. 

Executives and school administrators 
are now striving to provide time for extra- 
curricular activities during the school 
day. In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, each 
school is allowed an “unassigned” teach- 
er. Each senior high school decides what 
use is to be made of such a teacher. In 
one senior high school this teacher is 
used to lighten the load of four teachers 
who carry heavy extra-curricular pro- 
grams. This plan at Pittsburgh is fine, 
but in a 50 to 60 faculty high school there 
should, perhaps, be one “unassigned” 
teacher to each 10 or 12 teachers who 
have extra-curricular enterprises. The 
practice of reducing teachers’ loads of 
members of the faculty is wide spread. 
Some schools increase salary, usually in 
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athletics. certain city systems, 


(In 
coaches may officiate at games outside the 


There certainly can be no 
‘ex- 


city for pay.) 
valid objection to “extra pay,” for 
tra work.” 

The results of investigation seem to indi- 
cate that it is better to employ extra teach- 
ers than to grant additional salaries. In 
rating teachers and in making recommen- 
dation for increases in salaries, the prin- 
cipal should bear in mind the extra con- 
tributions of faithful advisers. To use 
the expression of the late President Cool- 
idge with reference to the debts of foreign 
countries to America when he said: 
“They hired the money, didn’t they?”— 
We might say the community used the 
teachers’ services for “extra tasks,” didn't 
they? Experience and training for any 
form of advisory work are desirable. To 
meet the growing demands of the times, 
colleges and universities are organizing 
and offering courses in connection with 
the extra-curricular program. Even local 
parent-teacher groups are coming to un- 
derstand the problem and are willingly 
assisting in its solution. The following 
table will reflect the changing attitudes 
toward the matter of “extra” work: 

ACTIVITY LESS ADD’L 

LOAD SALARY 


Athletics 72 83 
Dramatics 50 16 
Debate 42 12 
Newspaper 39 4 
Annual 16 0 
Dean of Girls 15 6 
Class Organizations 15 0 
Music Organizations 15 6 
Literary Societies 7 0 
Social Activities 4 0 
School Treasurer 4 4 
Honor Society 2 0 
Savings Bank 1 0 
Hi-Y—Y. W. C. A. 2 0 


A democratic attitude in the faculty is 
quite valuable, and will flourish under the 
principal’s encouragement. If, however, 
he makes plans for others without con- 
sulting them, he is a “driver.” He can- 
not become a great leader. “The Ameri- 
can public school is no place for a feudal 
lord.” Teachers who are constrained to 
act like hired servants in their relations 
with their supervisors are not thereby 
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encouraged to teach pupils behavior be- 
coming free men. The principal must re- 
gard his faculty as partners in a joint- 
enterprise. Certainly the teacher who is 
in daily contact with the student in the 
classroom can contribute invaluable aid 
to his superiors in matters closely related 
to every day experiences. To be consulted 
puts the teacher in a better frame of 
mind, and cooperation in carrying out the 
schools’ policies is assured. 

The first and most fundamental sug- 
gestion for improving the situation is to 
make the “extra-curricular” program cur- 
ricular. Many units in the present school 
program were formerly “extra.” Among 
these units may be included physical edu- 
cation, dramatics, music, and shopwork. 
If society considers these extra-activities 
worth doing and is willing to allot a por- 
tion of time to them, they should be in- 
cluded in this daily program. Give the 
extra-curricular program the dignity of 
being an integral part of the curriculum, 
by giving credits toward graduation. 
Doubtless there is training in some so- 
called extra-curricular work equal to or 
superior to some received in the regular 
routine of subject matter. Perhaps it will 
help the student to adjust himself to the 
society in which he lives quite advantage- 
ously. 

If it is at all possible the adviser’s 
regular teaching load should be lightened. 
He should go into the “extra” work with 
the same enthusiasm and “pep” as we 
have a right to expect in the regular 
classes. If he is lacking in any way, the 
work will most assuredly suffer. Extra 
work may be compensated for, as it is 
actually done in some instances, by grant- 
ing the teacher an additional salary. Ref- 
erence to the table previously quoted 
shows that this is done quite commonly 
in some lines of extra-curricular work. 
Where opinions on the matter have been 
obtained, it appears an equitable addi- 
tional salary would be from $330 to $550. 

Some schools find a director of extra 
curricular activities a very valuable in- 
dividual. The plan relieves the principal 
of much labor and concentrates the ent- 
terprises in one person. He has made 
a special study of the problem and should 
bring to his work a wealth of valuable 
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ideas. Along with the director of activi- 
ties there should be provided specialists 
in this line—teachers whose whole time 
ean be devoted to the various outside 
projects. They would replace the teach- 
ers of regular subjects in advisory work 
and would have this as their major in- 
terest. 

It appears that there is no better way 
now possible to take care of these re- 
sponsibilities. These “extra-teachers” 
would find time to keep in touch with 
community problems and would thereby 
be in a position to give more intelligent 
direction to students under their control. 
The problem of safety, for instance, at 
the present time is paramount. At the 
initial teacher’s meeting this fall, the 
superintendent of a large city system an- 
nounced that courses in “Safety” would 
be added to the curriculum, with credit, 
within a year. Proper guidance in the 
new democracy is a thing devoutly to be 
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wished. The new citizen will be physical- 
ly able to perpetuate his race, and will 
be intelligent, well equipped, and have 
a social consciousness that will make him 
act for the good of society rather than for 
selfish personal gain. 


Research in extra-curricular work is 
somewhat curtailed at the present time, 
but the opinion has been expressed that 
in the future, measurement will not be 
concerned so much with what a student 
gets in a mathematics test, for instance, 
as what he can do as a result of the study 
of mathematics. Activities now in vogue 
will give way to others, and the terms 
“extra-curricular” and “curricular” will 
disappear. The work of the school will 
be considered a “citizenship producing 
activity.” 

In conclusion, I wish te quote Judge 
Florence E. Allen of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, from a speech given before the 
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Department of Deans of Women, 1934 N. 

E. A. year book. Judge Allen says: 

1. “We are challenged to maintain the 
very life of our educational system. 

2. “We are challenged to revalue things 
to be taught. We are moving into a 
different stage of drastic retrenchment 
in schools. In Chicago and New York, 
certain janitors are receiving more 
salaries than the principal and teach- 
ers in their building, probably due to 
political influence. In some quarters 
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there is a tendency to refuse students 
permission to attend high school. It 
is better to keep the boys in school 
than in jail. If we don’t keep them in 
school we will keep them in jail. The 
former is more economical than the 
latter.” 
Would not an up-to-date plan of having 
a “director” and “extra-teachers” of ex- 
tra-curricular activities be one of the most 
forward-looking steps in secondary edu- 
cation at the present time? 
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* * * Can high-school football be made 
safe? 
DEATH ON THE GRIDIRON 
Bob Considine 
Condensed from Good Housekeeping, 
September, 1936 

A lazily tumbling football will fall 
through the air some afternoon this fall 
and a player will catch it, clutch it dearly 
to his chest, and take the last few steps 
of his life. This will happen thirty or 
forty times during the coming football 
season. Half of these doomed lads are 
high-school students, from fourteen to 
seventeen years old. In addition, in our 
high schools alone, 60,000 will be crip- 
pled badly enough to carry “trick” knees, 
backs, and shoulders for weary weeks or 
months—or for life. A survey conducted 
by New York University has proved that 
the death rate and injury toll is going up. 

The terribly disquieting aspect of the 
killing and maiming of so many of our 
sons is that a great proportion of them 
die or are hurt needlessly. If football is 
to be made a game and not a blight in 
the community, a number of reforms will 
have to be instituted. More than a third 
of the deaths in high-school football ranks 
can be traced to inefficient or avaricious 
coaching. Schools must see to it that 
coaches are chosen with an eye to their 
sympathetic knowledge of football funda- 
mentals rather than to their oratorical 
powers of arousing players to spectacular 
deeds. 


The most overlooked contributing fac- 
tor to our football disasters is that eighty- 
five per cent of the country’s high-school 
football fields are completely unfit to be 
played on. When boys are flung on their 
packed-down surface, something must 
crack—and it won’t be the earth. Fur- 
thermore, because of false economy. 2 
team is often put on the field with patched 
helmets and pads—pale protection in- 
deed against the hard, bare ground and 
the heavy tackling of the opposition. In- 
stead of a thorough-going medical exam- 
ination of football players, the schoo! 
takes a cursory peek and calls it a “physi- 
cal examination.” 

Football can be made safe, if we give 
it the common sense and the logical su- 
pervision it needs. 





. The author of Creative Youth dis- 
cusses modern education 
EDUCATION ISN’T WHAT IT 
TO BE 
Hughes Mearns 
Condensed from Parents’ Magazine, 
September, 1936 
The accusation made by many parents 
that the schools are not what they used 
to be constitutes a true bill of indictment, 
and the answer, not meant at all to be 
facetious, is, “Undoubtedly the schools 
are not at all what they used to be, and 
they never were.” ; 
No institution is what it used to be, 
and it cannot afford to be. The price of 
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survival is change. Trends in education 
are always advancing through old values 
to new values. The memorized recitation 
has steadily lost standing. School 
“grades” are going the way of the whip 
as the chief instrument in a fear-mo- 
tivated instruction, and that is because 
we are developing a better drive toward 
a genuine interest in learning. A class- 
room library of reference material is re- 
placing the single textbook everywhere. 
“School subjects” are breaking through 
their former rigid boundaries. 

What is the chief aim of education? 
The older answer was scholarship. The 
new answer is that scholarship is not the 
most important aim of education, but 
personality growth rather, and social 
growth. The new education is for all and 
it is active; ability to do is almost as 
worthy now as ability in knowing. We 
are recognizing self-expression, whether 
in literary, dramatic, or graphic forms, 
as an important instrument of personality 
development. This is not to ignore 
scholarship but to take it out of the dust- 
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bin of textbook and examinations and 
offer it its rightful position in the glori- 
ous stimulation of live endeavor. 

We elders used to get unquestioned 
obedience from our children in home and 
in school. No longer, at least in America, 
may we exercise our arbitrary will over 
youth. Yet youth is really willing and 
eager to do the decent thing. If we ap- 
proach him with an open faith in his de- 
sire to be a fine fellow, it is possible to 
reach the core of the best that is in him 
and to mold him eventually into a healthy, 
socially conforming personality. 





. Wanted: A new kind of education 
OUR MUDDLED YOUTH 
Isaac F. Marcosson 
Condensed from the American Maga- 
zine, September, 1936, by permission of 
the publishers 

Youth knows what it does not want, 

but it does not know what it wants. 
In this sentence you have the crux of 
the problem of confused, discontented, 
disillusioned American youth. One sec- 
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tion wants to thumb a ride to some work- 
less Utopia. Another seeks to drive a 
wedge through the established academic 
order. A third—and with them the prob- 
lem pinches hardest—vainly seeks jobs 
in the waste of unemployment; of the 
20,100,000 persons in the United States 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five, 5,000,000 are out of work and out 
of school. 





The muddle of the vast majority of 
our young is due to the fact that they are 
the victims of an educational system 
which misfits rather than fits; which 
dvinps youth on the doorstep of the 
world of work, untrained for the job 
of life. The trouble with the learning 
acquired is that too much of it is in the 
head and too little in the hands. Educa- 
tionally, youth is all dressed up with no 
place to go. 


Our schools have made a fetish of 
classical education. They are more con- 
cerned with preparing students for col- 
lege than with proper vocational guid- 
ance. They start a one-way traffic fol- 


lowing the signboard that reads: “Enter 
the professions.” We have trained more 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and _ tech- 
nicians than can be assimilated. But we 
have left untrained a great mass of youth 
which should have been prepared for spe- 
cialized responsibilities. The gap _ be- 
tween education and employment is the 
pit into which youth has fallen. 


A big part of the existing youth prob- 
lem begins with the secondary school. 
It is there that the solution largely lies, 
in relating the boy and girl to a vocation- 
al career, with orientation to the occupa- 
tional world as the chief objective. 
Schools can do this if they follow occu- 
pational trends, if they mix study with 
work under job conditions. It means a 
major operation on the school system, but 
it is the one antidote for the muddle. 
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. Can poetry be taught? 
CONFESSIONS OF A POETRY 
TEACHER 
C. M. Webster 
Condensed from the American Mercury, 
September, 1936 

The first year or two you teach one of 
those “survey courses” where the class 
goes from Beowulf to Hardy, you are con- 
fident and believe you are teaching su- 
premely well. You believe the Educator 
who told you, “Any class will respond 
gratifyingly to any poem if it is properly 
taught.” But after you have been teach- 
ing ten years, you begin to doubt students, 
educators, poetry, and even yourself. 

The students laugh when you speak the 
original Old English of Beowulf and the 
“majestic descriptions” leave them cold. 
The Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 
interests the class but you must work 
carefully over every line. When you 
strike Donne, Crashaw, Vaughan, and 
Herbert, you spend a week trying to keep 
the students awake. They are bored by 
all of Spenser and all of Milton except 
a few short descriptions and one or two 
speeches in Book Two of Paradise Lost. 
Just as you are despairing, the class comes 
to Robert Burns and wakes up and reads 
poetry. Lethargy returns with Shelley’s 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty and Keats’s 
Endymion. The class responds to Tenny- 
son’s Ulysses but rejects In Memoriam 
completely. Then you try a little of 
Browning and Arnold, fail to get much 
response, and you are through with Eng- 
lish poetry for the semester. 

You have earned your money by teaching 
the class “the masterpieces of English poetry.” 
You have worked hard, learned to read the 
poems fairly well alone, and studied the recent 
lives and books of interpretation; yet you feel 
you have failed in your task and it troubles you. 

Then one day you realize the truth—the 
starkly simple fact that only a little of the 
very best poetry can be taught the Average 
Class. You know now that no amount of teach- 
ing will produce anything but hypocritical ac- 
ceptance of the poetry which the educators in- 
sist is necessary. And you wish a plague upon 
anyone who makes you teach your class Rabbi 
Ben Ezra when what it really wants is The 
Jolly Beggars. 
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Notice To Band Directors, Orchestra Directors, Vocal 
Directors, Superintendents and Principals 


The second annual clinic of the Band, Or- 
chestra, and Vocal Directors Associations will 
be held in the Webster Groves (St. Louis 
County) High School on the fourth and fifth 
of December. This fine High School will furn- 
ish a perfect setting for a good clinic program. 

A full two days program has been planned. 
Such outstanding nationally known Music Edu- 
cators as Max Krone of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, William Revelli of Michigan Univer- 
sity, George Dasch of Chicago University, as 
well as several other well known educators 
will present a fine program. The clinic band, 
orchestra, and chorus are under rehearsal and 
should develop into good groups. Many deal- 
ers will have displays of their merchandise for 
the consideration of the directors. 

The Friday night (December 4) has been 
planned especially for superintendents, and 
principals, as well as instrumental and vocal 
directors. Mr. George Dasch will also direct 
the Clinic Orchestra through the Class A & B 
State Required Orchestra Numbers. On this 
program a prominent principal and a promi- 
nent superintendent will discuss ‘‘Music in the 

















School Curriculum” and “How Music May Be 
Developed in Your School.” 

The support of this project depends to a 
very great extent on the directors. Each direc- 
tor should try to interest his principal and 
superintendent as soon as possible so that they 
don’t have events scheduled on the dates of the 
clinic. 

The finale of the clinic will include a concert 
by the Saint Louis Symphony Orchestra. The 
management has consented to play State re- 
quired numbers and is making members of the 
Associations a special price of $1.00 for the 
$2.50 orchestra seats. Please put this event 
on your school calendar and plan to attend a 
real interesting and educational music clinic. 

Mr. James Robertson of the Springfield 
High School will be pleased to receive yearly 
dues of $1.00. We need some money for pre- 
liminary arrangements. 


Clarence J. Best, President 


Mo. School Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association, 

High School, 

Clayton, Mo. 





FOUNDED 1851 








DR. EUGENE S. BRIGGS, 


PRESIDENT 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Education 


By Ada Boyer 
EDUCATION’S WEAK SPOT 


HE BIGGEST BOY was drawing ob- 

scene pictures. The smaller boys were 

laughing shamefacedly. Rubber- 
heels, worn for silence in the schoolroom, 
carried me into the group, although I had 
no intention of spying. Out of curiosity, 
some of the boys looked at me, interested 
in what I would do. The big boy looked 
down and down. I walked away as I had 
come; and the boys are still wondering 
what I am to do about it, for being in- 
telligent young chaps, they are fully 
aware that the next move is mine. 

So now, for the first time since I en- 
tered school, I have a definite complaint 
against an educational system that has 
given me everything from algebra to 
French and has left me stranded here 
when I have need of information much 
more essential than nine-tenths of that I 
do possess. I have had physiology in the 
grades, biology in high school, psychology 
and sociology in college, hours and hours 
of “readings,” health magazines, health 
bulletins, school doctors, school nurses, 
hospital service, and many of the wisest 
articles about sex, yet am still inadequate- 
ly equipped to handle such an emergency. 

Here is a situation I should be able to 
handle as I do any other in my school- 
room. I can say quietly that whispering 
disturbs others, that wrestling is banned 
because parents object to torn clothing, 


that promptness is necessary in order to 
hold future positions. Good sensible rea- 
sons all; and the boys, while far from 
offering perfect obedience, respect a so- 
ciety that makes such demands. 

But what of the obscene picture? Talk 
of nasty pictures? Their reference books 
and histories have identical pictures of 
Greek statues. Tell them the old Greeks 
recognized the beauty of the human body? 
Then what? How make the distinction 
between Greek statues and their drawing? 

The most important part of my educa- 
tion as a teacher has been neglected; and 
I fancy it is not because I am a woman, 
or that instructors have hated to bring up 
such subjects, but simply because they 
too are inadequately equipped for such 
teachings. That a few do know what and 
how to teach it is entirely possible; but 
we average teachers are not in the group, 
nor has it been my opportunity to be in 
such a class. We skirt the subject con- 
cede something should be done, suggest 
substitutes for childish interest, and then 
go home and read a good book on class- 
room management. 

While universities carry on expensive 
research on every other subject, so that 
when I next attend school I can acquire 
new methods far superior to the old, ! 
must stand by and watch these trim 
bright-eyed youngsters throwing away 3 
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precious something; and I neither know 
what it is, how to help them, or exactly 
what is wrong with the whole affair. They 
would be more efficiently taught, it seems, 
if 1 knew less of books and more of reality. 

Then some bright person suggests the 
youngsters should gain their knowledge 
at home. For once, that objectionable 
“Oh, yeah!” is applicable. Parents, so 
far as I can see, are just where we are. 
We have been educated in all angles of 
child-training, and none of it has given 
us the ability to handle this problem cor- 
rectly. Yet we expect parents, with al- 
most no training, to do well what we can- 
not do at all. 

But if we concede that all this should 
be taught in the home, how are the par- 
ents to acquire correct information? True, 
some help is given on the subject now, 
but it merely touches the matter, and 
makes no provision for vileness, obscenity, 
wrong ideas, child worries, and back-alley 
words. So long as children ask normal, 
innocent questions, better educated par- 
ents can answer; but what of the six- 
year old who comes home quoting the 
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words she found written on the back of 
the schoolhouse? 

Here we have something actual—real! 
What has been written helps not a bit. 
Talking grandly of what one should do, 
and actually facing such a situation are 
two different things. Arguing that chil- 
dren’s innocent questions should be an- 
swered is evading the issue. These boys 
asked no questions of anyone; but all of 
us know they have stood with intent ears 
while blab-mouthed men have spread dan- 
gerous teachings. That the man on the 
street-corner has taught what we should 
be teaching is no one’s fault but our own. 
Depraved men are just an output of a 
society that gave me algebra and geom- 
etry, French and Latin but failed to give 
me an answer to the questions the boys 
could ask. Of course, I still can draw 
my salary. That a few lives might be 
wrecked because of lack of right teach- 
ing is what makes my own inadequacy 
so appalling. 

Educators will tell me to supervise 
their play, give them “good” books, arouse 
their interests in a hobby. Mere sub- 
stitutes! Those boys cannot be super- 
vised every minute. No matter how many 
other interests they have, their own bodies 
are still with them. They want to know 
what they are learning. The biggest boy 
was just filling a place that adults refuse 
to fill for children. We can excuse our par- 
ents and grandparents for shirking such 
a task; they didn’t even know the need. 
“Innocence is safety” was their motto; 
but we who do know the need, and the 
fallacy of their motto have absolutely no 
excuse. 

What proof have I that the big boy was 
not imparting necessary information? 
What training have I had in distinguish- 
ing nastiness from essentials? Where 
will the boys gain the information if they 
cannot get it from the big boys? Then 
think of hundreds of young girls going 
out to teach these boys—girls so becloud- 
ed with troubled ideas themselves that 
they are pitiful failures in the face of 
such a need. School teachers are in ex- 
actly the same spot as the boys: we group 
up and exchange low-toned inaccurate in- 
formation regarding the same problems 
that the boys discuss. What is the dif- 
ference between a talk in the university 
dormitory and the conversation the boys 
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were having over the picture? 


Merely 
a change of setting; and the boys prob- 
ably were just as accurate as the teach- 


ers. 

In our CCC camps, doctors are giving 
the boys instructions, yet no provision is 
made to give that same information to 
teachers. Our schools have doctors and 
nurses, hence the series of lectures could 
come through them. But, of course, what 
happens is: the wretchedly low conception 
of sex is never touched—the correct han- 
dling of depraved youngsters is not men- 
tioned. Children are tiny when they ac- 
quire much wrong information, and, amaz- 
ing as it sounds, many people still think 
that youngsters in their teens suddenly 
“go wrong,” for the back-ground of mis- 
information, usually concealed, lasts over 
a period of years. 

If we could begin such courses in col- 
lege, drop them to high school level as 
soon as we have a few trained teachers, 
and then hasten to place adequate teach- 
ing on down through the grades until it 
becomes a part of every health course 
as normally as any other phase of health 
teaching, then a beginning would have 
been made. 

Happily we have taught open windows, 
drink milk, brush teeth. If sex were 
taught as normally and happily from the 
first grade up, our information would 
grow, the courses of study would include 
the correct information to give each age- 
level, and the method-mad researchers 
would work harder than ever to find what 
children need to know, what they do know, 
and when they should be given necessary 
teaching. 

There is an excellent foundation for 
such work already. Much research has 
been done; teachers have acquired 4 
meager vocabulary of terms; and the pub 
lic has neatly laid the responsibility upon 
the school, so there will be objection: 
from the parents. All we need now is 
a course of study which makes such work 
imperative, and the ability to teach it 
will grow rapidly. 
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No doubt, fifty years from now, this 
article will sound queer to teachers wh0 
have never known our problems, for bY 
then, such teaching will be as deeply it 
tegrated into our work as is arithmetit 
today. But you and I have a little prog 
ress to make before we reach 1986. 
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THREE COMMITTEES RECOMMEND 
“MISSOURI EDUCATION WEEK” 
DECEMBER 6 to 12 
The first week in December has been desig- 
nated as the dates for Missouri Education week 
this year. The Executive Committee, the Leg- 
islative Committee and the Committee on 
Sources of Larger Revenue at a recent joint 
meeting decided on this plan. Local commit- 
tees in each county will soon be at work, mak- 
ing the necessary plans for carrying out this 
project all over the state. The purpose of the 
plan is to give publicity to the work and the 
needs of the schools with special emphasis on 
the promotion of the objectives of our im- 
mediate legislative program. Among other 

things this program is to be 

1. The continuation of the long established 
policy of appropriating one-third of the 
general revenue of the state to the use 
of the schools. 

2. Adoption of Amendment No. 3 and satis- 
factory legislation on teacher retirement 
plans if this amendment is adopted. (The 
work for the amendment must necessar- 
ily be done prior to the week set. Or- 
ganization to this end is going on now.) 

3. Financing the 1931 school law and the re- 
tention of the principles it embodies. 

4. Adequate support of higher institutions 

of learning. 

5. Higher qualifications, increased salaries 
and more adequate allowances for clerical 
help and travel for the offices of county 
superintendents. 

It is thought that material for American 
Education Week, the dates of which are set 
for the week of our State Convention, can be 
held and used for Missouri Education Week, 
and, of course supplemented by material bear- 
ing directly on our local and state problems. 


GENERAL SHOP BOOKS 
FOR JR. AND SR. HIGH SCHOOLS 


Instruction in general shop 
practice. Well illustrated. 
By Dragoo-Dragoo, and EF 

Fryklund-LaBerge. 

General Shop Electricity__60c 

General Shop Woodwork- 

See ee ara. 72¢ 

General Shop Metalwork _60c 













- 
TOYS TO MAKE by Klenke 
Unique Simple Toys _____ 50c 
Doll’s Furniture ________ 50¢ 
« 






SOCIAL PRACTICE BOOKS 
by Stephenson and Millett 
As Others Like You_____25e 
A Test on Social Usage__10c 
* 

Write for details and 
guantity Discounts. 


















McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON | amare 














FOR HALLOWEEN 


HALLOWEEN 
FUN BOOK 


Just Published 


Over 100 plays, dialogues, 
exercises, recitations, songs, 
games, stunts, jokes, fortunes, 
suggestions for parties, etc. 
160 pages. Price 40 cents, 
postpaid. 
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MALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 





THE BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK __ 


Fifty new plays, pageants, songs, games, dances 
and recitations for all sized schools. Contents 
varied, and includes some material for any group 
of children. 160 pages. Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


HALLOWEEN PICTURE POSTERS 
IN PANEL FORM TO BUILD UP 
Four attractive subjects: Jack-o’-Lanterns; Hallo- 
ween Games; Witches on Brooms; Black Cats and 
Owls. Poster designs printed on background 
sheets, 12x 36 inches, and colored poster paper 
also printed, and keyed for cutting and pasting 
in indicated places. Full instructions. All in at- 
tractive envelope. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

New No. 387 Catalog of Books and 
School Materials sent free on request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
1622 Indiana Ave. Chicago 





















for any need 
ERKOWITZ 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Phone HARRISON O092 19th & Campbell Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 




























TEACHERS ... WHY WASTE TIME 
on review outlines or exam questions? Use 
WARP’S REVIEW WORKBOOKS for 7th and 8th 
grades with five types of questions on every topic. 
Eleven subjects. Investigate these books NOW 
. see how they can make your work easier. 

Send the coupon and examine these books at your 
convenience. = = . Pees 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. WFI, 
Minden, Nebraska 
eee 
Please send postpaid. (See list below) 
Agriculture, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Farm 
Accounting, Civics, English Composition, Geog- 
raphy, Reading and Literature, Grammar, History, 
Physiology and Spelling. 

Single book, 40c; 4 or more copies, 35c each ; 

12 or more copies, 33c each. 
{] I am enclosing remittance. 
C I will remit within 10 days from date or 


return books. 






Street or R. D.___- 
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TEACHERS, /o2¢% BUREAU 





Just Sign es the Cash You Need 


NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 


Absolute Privacy 


@ Every one of our offices conducts a special 
Teachers Loan Bureau, offering special low rates 
on loans, small monthly repayments over a long 
period, thorough understanding and sympathy 
with teachers’ financial problems. 

There is no red tape in borrowing here. You 
simply sign for the money you take and no one 
except ourselves will know anything about it. 
We make no inquiries of employers. 


A Loan May Be Arranged by Mail 


Call today at nearest office and talk it over in 
private consultation room, or apply for loan by 
mail. Mail the coupon below so you will have the 
information handy for future reference. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 
2nd Floor,The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 





ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Phone: 6-1565 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 24% % on unpaid balances only 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. 
If immediate loan 7s wanted, state amount desired. 


(Mail to Nearest Office—See Above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“The Household Finance Plan for School 
Teachers.”’ I understand this request places 
me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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Biography for Character 


Living through Biography 
By Edwin Diller Starbuck 


Three new books for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades contain- 
ing outstanding biographies. The 
selection was made on the basis of 
literary quality, pupil interest and 
enjoyment, reading difficulty, and 
values for character development. 
The books are the outgrowth of 
extensive preliminary work. 


THE HIGH TRAIL 
ACTIONS SPEAK 
REAL PERSONS 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by H. E. Detherage 




















QUALITY TEXTBOOKS 
FOK COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


For forty years The Gregg Publishing Company 
has specialized in the production of textbooks for 
the education and training of efficient business 
workers. 

Extensive use in all types of schools is sound 
evidence of the value of Gregg books and of their 
effectiveness in the classroom. Their widespread 
use also indicates that they reflect the latest in- 
formation and practice of the business world. You 
will appreciate the authoritative quality of Gregg 
books. Here are a few of our most recent titles: 
Typewriting Technique (a textbook for be- 


0 OSS EE $1.00 
Our Business Life (a junior business training 
a i ee 1.50 
Salesmanship for Everybody, by Ely and 
a ee 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, 
Jones, and Moody_____-_-_~- a 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting (a 
complete one-year course), by Fearon_- 1.80 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part I 
(first half of a two-year course), by Lenert 


EE IE oo ceicncncsimmreearenees mene ws ae 
The English of Business, by Hagar, Wilson, 
Hutchinson, and Blanchard__-—~-~-- 1.00 


Business Mathematics—Principles and Prac- 
tice, by Rosenberg. 

Essentials or Intensive Course______~~- _- 1.20 | 
OE Ee 
An Introduction to Transcription, by Adams 
EES EE ee eae 

Commercial teachers and school executives are | 
cordially invited to write our nearest office for our 
complete list and for free examination copies 
books being considered for adoption. 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago 
Toronto London Sydney 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building. Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 


























THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Viresque acquirit eundo-——And it gains strength as it goes.—Virgil. 


There are four great reasons for the increasing success of the 
STULL and HATCH GEOGRAPHIES, OUR WORLD TODAY. 
1. The language of the series is simpler and easier 
to understand than that in any _ other 

geography. 

The typography and page architecture of the 
books are in accord with the latest research. 
The illustrations and maps are the finest ob- 


tainable. 


The captions beneath the illustrations are 
picturesque and vital, and encourage interest 
in geography. 


The New Geography is the Core of the Social Studies Course. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 

















